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LITERATURE. 


A Transcript of the Registers of the Company 
of Stationers of London; 1554-1640 a.p. 
Vol. I. Text. Detailed Cash Abstracts 
onward to August 2, 1596. Edited by 
Edward Arber, Assoc. King’s Coll. Lon- 
don, F.S.A., Editor of “ The First Printed 
English New Testament,” the “ English 
Reprints,” and “The First Three English 
Books on America.” Privately printed. 


(London: January 1, 1875.) 


Tuis new and larger venture of Mr. Arber 
recalls those of Rushworth and Prynne, and 
other men of unquestionable original faculty 
— intellectual and scholarly — who gave 
themselves up to the merest drudgery of 
literary work, and sent forth great folio and 
thick quarto in endless succession, with no 
possible hope of either fame or gain, and in 
the perfect knowledge that they were only 
opening out quarries whence later writers 
should fetch their materials, and by dint of 
polishing and setting rear monuments in- 
scribed with their own names. Sooth to 
say, Mr. Arber’s original faculty shows itself 
somewhat annoyingly in stupendously mag- 
niloquent paragraphs of ‘“ Introduction,” 
and in oddly obtrusive self-assertion con- 
cerning the inestimableness of his under- 
taking—the former not to be repeated, it is 
humbly to be hoped; the latter advaniage- 
ously left to others to discover and appraise 
—the more so that well-nigh thirty years 
ago Mr. J. Payne Collier preceded the 
Transcript in his valuable as laborious Ez- 
tracts from the Registers of the Stationers’ 
Company (2 vols. 8vo, 1848-9). But re- 
garding the Transcript broadly, it is 
scarcely possible to exaggerate the self- 
denial, the sheer transcribing toil and edi- 
torial pains (in the fine old sense) given 
to this work and to which Mr. Arber is com- 
mitted for years to come: e.g. a rough ap- 
proximative estimate yields a total of well- 
nigh 200,000 entries of names of persons, 
books, things, &c., &c., bearing directly or 
more remotely on our literature up to 1640. 
This being so, it may be well in the outset 
to state that the present writer is able to 
testify from an express personal examination 
of the Register, so far as it is represented 
by vol. i. of the printed text, that it is 
thoroughly trustworthy. Having occasion 
to visit Stationers’ Court, I was courteously 
permitted by the officials to make a prolonged 
collation of some fifty-seven test entries cover- 
ing the entire period ; and the very gratifying 
result was that the “escapes” (as the elder 
printers phrased it) proved to be of a kind 
that need simply to be notified or gathered up 





in the closing list of inevitable errata. They 
are such as these—(a) The printed text seems 
to claim to reproduce the entries line for 
line and word for word ; but it is not so, as 
two brief ones will exemplify, i.c. as taken 
from the MS. :— 

“Mr. Tottle Recevyd of Mr. Tottle for his 
lyceuse for pryntinge of the Tra- 
gicall history of the | Romeus 
and Juliett w' sonettes, itij* [July 
22, 1562-July 22, | 1563: p. 


William Coplande Recevyd of William Coplande 
for his | lycense for pryntinge of 
a ballett intituled Lettell Robyn 
Red breaste.” iiij*. | 
[Ibid. p. 205.] 
Comparing these with Mr. Arber’s Tran- 
script, “Master” is twice extended for 
“M',” and “with” for “w'” and sonettes”’ 
without the usual mark fora double ‘“n,”’ 
and our upright strokes denote the ends of 
lines, which differ from the printed ones. 
It might be well for the editor to let these 
departures be known, inasmuch as he asks 
us to understand that his Transcript might 
throughout take the place of the original if 
by any catastrophe the venerable original 
were destroyed. At least once, a word is 
mistaken by a failure to observe that the 
Scribe had corrected what was at first a T by 
giving it an addition in order to change it 
intoa ©. Mr. Arber gives us thus the im- 
possible word “ Tarsetors,” for the actual 
word in the well-known tractate of Thomas 
Harman against ‘‘Cursetors,”’ or cursers, 
or profane swearers (cf. p. 334). Mr. 
Arber also invariably prints the divine names 
of God and the Saviour with capitals, 
whereas the rule is a small g in God in the 
MS.—an apparently small thing, but not 
without its significance in the history of 
religious opinion and sentiment and the 
mode of expressing reverence. It is the 
more necessary to note these things, as there 
is a further violation of the editor’s an- 
nounced rule, viz. (b), while professing to 
give page for page of the MS., i.e. a printed 
page for a page of the Register, there is 
on the one hand waste of space, and on the 
other a somewhat confusing, not to say per- 
plexing, filling up of blank pages. Waste 
of space is surely the least that can be said 
of such pages as these: pp. 63, 64, 65, and 
68 :— 
“ Anno domini 1557. 
These parcelles folowynge | Dothe belonge to the 
halle | of the mesterye of the | companye of | 
stacioners | as foloweth 
The hall | 
[Seven entries omitted] 
In the greate parler | 
[Four entries omitted] 
[Four entries omitted } 
In the Counsell parler | 
[Ten entries omitted} 
In the Chappell | 2 
[Five entries omitted] 
In the buttrye | 
[Nine entries omitted] 
In the kettchen | 
[Four entries omitted] 

[This page is entirely blank in the Original] ” 
These are four goodly quarto pages devoted 
to really nil; and thus is it with provoking 
frequency ; and it must be permitted us to 
protest against any repetition of this sort of 
thing. The filling up of the blank pages is 
capricious ; and there is confusion, inasmuch 


belonging to 1562, or other year, lo! he is 
interrupted with some irrelevant document 
of a century later. True, Mr. Arber may 
plead that (in a sense) these medley-docn- 
ments are a free gift in addition. One 
might demur, seeing that the pages would 
better have been given to the actual Register 
itself; and at any rate the white elephant 
was none the less a bewilderment and a 
nuisance that it was a gift. His documents 
and elucidatory and illustrative notes Mr. 
Arber had better have assigned to the close 
of the work. 

One class of entries from the Register re- 
quires an explanation in the editor’s behalf 
—for he has simply done the thing without 
indicating its utility. The student is startled 
with very long lists in all the glories of 
Clarendon type and other ingenious con- 
trivances, of Apprentices and their being 
made free of the Company. Thus (at p. 35) 
we read “Item Recevyd of John huns- 
worthe the laste Daye of aprell [1556] in 
Recompence of his brakefaste at his makynge 


eee tees 


as while the reader is busied over entries 
| 
| 


wording in identical entries by the hundred. 
Surely a page of examples might have 
sufficed, leaving all this class of extraneous 
matters (extraneous to literature) to that 
history of the Stationers’ Company, as a 
company, for which we have been kept wait- 
ing too long. Nevertheless, it is due to Mr. 
Arber’s faithfal reproduction of these mani- 
fold records of apprentices—in the bulk of 
them mere Smiths, Browns, Robinsons and 
Joneses—to remember that no one knows 
how the (at present) most unknown ap- 
prentice-names may clear up a difficulty of 
long standing. Thus it is within our know- 
ledge that certain commonplace names in 
these lists are being utilised to give the key 
to certain hitherto baffling initials of 
secretly-printed books and tractates and 
broadsides, especially in the Mar-prelate 
series. Apprentice-names turn up in single 
books, even single slight pamphlets. So 
that at first blush, while apparently super- 
fluous, the Transcript lists of bare names 
may prove of real value, though they need 
not have been encumbered with the same 
formulas. 

Turning now to the Transcript proper, 
i.e, in its purely literary character, the 
more the Entries are studied the profounder 
will be the gratitude to Mr. Arber, and still 
more perhaps the double-wonder, that the 
Stationers’ Company itself has so long kept 
treasures that are merely in their custody 
for the nation unprinted, and now that the 
work is being done by a private individual, 
that the well-known wealthy members of 
the Company should be conspicuous by their 
absence from Mr, Arber’s meagre sub- 
scription-lists. 

The Transcript as a record of our early lite- 
rature begins on page 149 (=193),* and is 
headed “ Ffor takynge of fynes for Copyes 
as foloweth,” and the first date is July 28, 
1560. The date of 1554 put into the title- 
page refers to a solitary entry, which as it is 
curious may be here given :— 

“ Also yt ys agreed for an offence Doune by 
master wallye | for conselyng of the pryntynge of « 

* The pages of the Register are at top: of the 
volume at bottom. 
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breafe Cronacie contrary to our ordenances before 
_ he Ded presente the Copye to the wardyns and his 
fyne to be payde within xiiij Dayes after this 
order taken. xx*.” 

It is much to ke deplored that the Registers 
should be missing until 1560. 

One department of our poetical literature 
hitherto uncertain and vague—our ballads— 
receives nocommon additions for its students. 
In the present volume alone we have taken 
the trouble (if trouble it may be called) of 
numbering the entries relative to “ balletts,” 
and they amount to 556. Many of these 
entries will go far to determine the dates of 
not a few of the Roxburghe and Pepysian 
and other collections that just now are 
chaotic and very imperfectly and inadequately 
registered by the bibliographical authorities. 
It is most interesting to find “ Robin Red- 
breast’ and other national favourites to be 
so ancient. Professor Childs, of America, 
must rejoice as one that cometh on “ great 
spoil,” as he cons the rich pages of Mr. 
Arber’s Transcript. My own experience on 
the recovery of so-called unique books makes 
me indulge the Pleasures of Hope that the 
entries of this work may lead to the recovery 
of “balletts’’ supposed to be lost, and of 
earlier versions. They suggest all manner 
of elucidations of our dramatic literature 
and manners-painting ‘‘ bokes.’’ 

Another important service rendered by 
this Transcript is the approximative dating 
of erewhile undated books, and the partial 
lifting of the erewhile anonymous. At least 
120 entries accomplish this in vol. i. For 
example, one is gladdened to hap on Church- 
yard’s Davy Dycar’s Dreame: “ Recevyd of 
master Loble for his lycense for the pryntinge 
of Davy Dycars Dreame with the Reste the 
xxvj Daye of septembre [1560] v‘ ob.;” 
and so with the semi-miracle play of Queen 
Esther and the vivid Enterlude: “ Recevyd 
of William Pekerynge for his lycense for 
pryntinge of a playe of quene Hester, vj4,” 
and “ Recevyd of William Coplande for his 
lycense for pryntinge of an interlude in- 
tituled Jack Juggeler and mistress Bound- 
grace, iiijt” [1562]. Similarly with a Re- 
formation tractate that has long been sought 
for in vain : ‘‘ Recevyd of Rowlande hall for 
his iycense for pryntinge of the Confession of 
the faythe in Skotlande, iiij’.” Scarcely less 
interesting is this piquant entry of a con- 
temporary assault on William Elderton: 
“ Recevyd of John Alde for his lycense for 
pryntinge of an admontion to Elderton to leave 
the Toyes by hym begonne, iiij*”’ [July 1561}, 
the reference being to his “ ballet” intituled 
“ Widerton’s Jestes with his mery Toyes,” 
entered as “recevyd” in the same month 
earlier, as again in July 1562 we read: 
“‘ Recevyde of Edmonde hallay for his lycense 
for pryntinge of a ballett intituled Elderton’s 
parratt answered, &c., iiij*.”” As intimated, 
another very valuable class of entries is the 
title-pages whereon the author’s name ap- 
pears. As a rule, it is the publisher or 
payer of the “ fyne”” whose name is recorded ; 
but repeatedly the author’s occurs, and not 
unseldom when it does not appear in the 
books themselves. A few examples must 
be acceptable: ‘“‘ Recevyd of Rowlande hall 
for his lycense for pryntinge of a boke in- 
tituled the crede and the tenne commande- 
mentes with other comfortable medytacyons 





and prayers with a defence of the Doctryne 
of Godes Electe and predistination by John 
Bradforthe” [July 1562]: ‘“ Recevyd of 
Rycharde haryson for his lycense for pryn- 
tinge of a boke intituled the Dyacionary of 
master Thomas Elyott and master Cowper, 
viijs”” [Ibid]: : . . “the boke of wysedome 
by Peter Tye” [1562-3]... . ‘“‘a boke in- 
tituled the sermonde in the wall, there -vnto 
annexed the common places of Patryk 
Hamylton”’ [Ibid]: . . . “a boke intituled 
a poosye in forme of visyon agaynst wytche 
Crafte and Sosyre in myter by John 
Hall” [Ibid] . . . ‘ta godly Learned sermon 
made this last lente at Wynsore by master 
Thomas Cole” [1563-4] . . . “anepygrame 
of y® Death of Cuthberte Skotte some tyme 
besshoppe of Chester by Roger Shaklocke 
and Replyed agaynste by Thomas Drant”’ 
[1565-6 | . “a Sarmon which was 
preached at Edenbrough in auguste laste 
paste anno 1565 by master Nokes””—this 
‘“‘master Nokes’ being the redoubtable 
John Knox, though here and elsewhere Mr. 
Arber seems to have been gravelled with the 
uncouth orthography. 

Thus one according to the speciality of his 
chosen research and liking might go on. No 
one who really cares to know authoritatively 
our national literature can afford to dispense 
with this Transcript. The next volume will 
probably: be’ an advance on the first, and 
each be richer than its precursor; while the 
promised fifth volume wherein Mr. Arber 
proposes to record from the actual books 
themselves our entire literature from the 
commencement onward to 1640 (at least), 
calls for the thanks of us all. We commend 
this work right heartily to practical recogni- 
tion, that is, subscription, and regard it as a 
sorrow and a scandal that the laborious, 
patient, most accurate, and most deserving 
editor should have been called on to send 
out his proposals broadcast, and still to be 
unable to report the completion of the very 
limited number of names asked. I venture 
to appeal to my fellow-subscribers that they 
will each make it a matter of conscience to 
secure one new subscriber, and so relieve 
Mr. Arber of all anxiety about the pecuniary 
expenditure in which he is involved. The 
book intrinsically is well worth the money- 
cost, and extrinsically is a noble specimen 
of English printing and production. 

ALEXANDER B. Grosarr. 








Life of the Right Honourable Francis Black- 
burne, late Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
sometime also Master of the Kolls, Lord 
Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench, and 
Lord Justice of Appeal. Chiefly in con- 
nexion with his Public and Political Career. 
By his Son, Edward Blackburne, one of 
Her Majesty’s Counsel in Ireland. (Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co., 1875.) 


THE object of Mr. Blackburne in preparing 
this biography for the public has not been, 
apparently, to make an entertaining book so 
much as to erect a monument worthy of his 
father’s reputation. By a process, accord- 
ingly, of severe abstraction, he has brought 
together within a comparatively narrow 
compass the whole public life of this emi- 
nent man, stripped even of the profes- 
sional details with which narratives of 





this description are usually embellished ; 
and making no appeal to any other tri- 
bunal than that of reason and justice. 
The result, of course, is a rather cold and 
colourless narrative, which the reader will 
search in vain for anything dramatic or pic- 
turesque. But at the same time as a simple 
and dignified record of great services during 
a period of supreme public interest, it will 
occupy a good rank among legal biographies. 

The exact position which Blackburne is 
supposed to hold among Irish lawyers and 
judges it is for professional critics to 
determine. But to judge only from the 
evidence adduced in this volume, there 
could hardly be a higher one. As Master 
of the Rolls he was suddenly called upon 
to deal with an accumulation of equity 
business of a novel ‘and perplexing character ; 
yet though his experience had been confined 
to the common law, he acquitted himself 
with so much ability that Lord Justice 
Turner thought “the weight of his judg- 
ments could not be too highly spoken of.” 
As Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench he 
presided at the trial of Smith O’Brien for 
high treason in 1848; and of his charge on 
this occasion Lord Brougham and Lord 
Campbell spoke in terms of the warmest 
admiration. As Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
during the short-lived Ministry of Lord 
Derby in 1850, he so highly distinguished 
himself, that when the new Administration 
was being formed a leading article in the 
Times, expressing, we are told, the opinion 
of the new Government, declared it ‘‘ most 
desirable that the great legal offices of the 
Lord Chancellor and the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland should if possible remain undisturbed 
in the hands of their present possessors, 
whose services and ability as the first legal 
officers of the crown it is impossible to over- 
rate, and would be most difficult to replace.” 
With such testimonies to the excellence of 
the Judge we certainly would have wished 
to know something more of the man. Nor, 
in the absence of any reason to the contrary, 
can we think that Mr. Blackburne has 
acted wisely in excluding from his book all 
those interesting details in which most 
legal careers are particularly fertile, and of 
which none can be absolutely barren. It is 
possible, of course, that neither Blackburne 
himself nor any of his contemporaries had 
preserved any anecdotes of his early life, 
either as advocate or judge. Yet the Irish 
bar, if conventional tradition can be trusted, 
is not likely to have been wanting in inci- 
dent; while Blackburne himself, we are 
told, was of a sociable and genial disposi- 
tion. However, we must take the book 
as we find it; and though we may regret 
that to all this bread there should be hardly 
a pennyworth of sack, yet that is better than 
a deluge of small beer without any bread at 
all, which is not unfrequently the fare set 
before us under the title of biography. 

The Blackburne family claim to be de- 
scendants from the Anglo-Irish settlement 
of the reign of Richard II. Blackburne’s 
direct ancestry, however, does not extend 
further back than the reign of Queen Anne, 
when one John Blackburne was in the occn- 
pation of property at Footstown, in the 
county of Neath. His son acquired the fee 
simple of it, and his great-grandson was the 
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Judge’s father. The fature Lord Chan- 
cellor was born at Footstown in November, 
1782, and when ten years of age was sent 
to school in his native county. Some years 
after, the family being compelled to quit 
their patrimonial residence by the disturbed 
condition of the country, young Blackburne 
exchanged for the better into a school at 
Dublin kept by the Rev. Mr. White, said 
to have been an excellent scholar and a 
skilful teacher. In the year 1798 he entered 
Trinity College, such being the alarm and 
perplexity which everywhere prevailed, that 
only two young men besides himself ma- 
triculated at the same time. His Uni- 
versity career was a brilliant one, and as 
soon as it was concluded he began to 
keep his terms at Lincoln’s Inn. He was 
called to the Bar in 1805, and so rapid was 
his professional advancement that in four 
years’ time he paid off all the encumbrances 
on the estate which he inherited from his 
father, and was able to marry without im- 
prudence. His wife was a Miss Martly, 
with whom he enjoyed what he calls un- 
speakable happiness for a period of fifty- 
eight years. We need not follow in any 
detail Blackburne’s fortunes at the Bar. 
His abilities were speedily recognised, and 
although he received no official promotion 
till comparatively late in life, he was em- 
ployed on important special services, and his 
name was well known beyond the legal circles 
of Ireland before he had reached middle life. 

In politics he was a moderate Conserva- 
tive, for though the name was not then in 
existence, Blackburne was exactly what it 
afterwards came to represent. Lord Grey, 
on his accession to power in November, 
1830, in pursuance of his design to impart 
as mixed a character as possible to the 
Government he was forming, offered the 
Irish Attorney-Generalship to Pennefather, 
an avowed Tory, and on his refusal of it 
made the same offer to Blackburne, by 
whom it was immediately accepted. During 
his tenure of office he conducted with emi- 
nent success the prosecution of O’Connell 
under the Catholic Associations Act; and 
though it so fell out that O’Connell was 
never called up for judgment, the pres- 
tige of the agitator had received a fatal 
shock, of which he never forgave the 
author. In 1834 Blackburne retired with 
Lord Melbourne, but saw no reason why 
he should not resume office some months 
afterwards with Sir Robert Peel. He re- 
signed again with his new chief in 1835, and 
from this time he became permanently 
connected with the Conservatives. In 
Sir Robert Peel’s second admiuistration 
he became successively Attorney-General, 
Master of the Rolls, and Lord Chief Justice 
of the Queen’s Bench. In 1852 Lord Derby 
made him Irish Lord Chancellor. In 1856 
Lord Palmerston made him Lord Justice of 
Appeal. Ten years afterwards he was again 
Lord Chancellor for nine months, and in the 
month of September 1867 he died. 

We have no space to examine in detail the 
leading professional events of Blackburne’s 
life; and it is the less necessary as there 
seems to have been very little controversy 
about them. But his somewhat chequered 
connexions with political parties seem to 
call for some few observations. 





A lawyer who is promoted in turn by both 
the great parties in the State: who after a 
long and lucrative practice at the bar 
becomes Master of the Rolls, Chief Justice of 
the Queen’s Bench, and twice Lord Chan- 
cellor, ought not, one would think, to have 
much to complain of in his friends. Yet 
Blackburne, if he did not exactly pass his 
life “in the predicament ”’ of dissatisfaction, 
seems to have considered himself ill-treated 
by all his patrons at various turns of his 
career. He was very angry with Lord 
Melbourne for not making him a judge after 
1835. He thought himself ill-used by Sir 
Robert Peel when made Attorney-General 
in 1841, and was brought to his grave 
by the treatment he experienced from 
the government of Lord Derby in 1867. 
Now, no doubt, Blackburne had a claim on 
Lord Melbourne over and above the mere 
professional claim created by his having 
been the Whig Attorney-General. To 
oblige him in a difficulty, Blackburne had 
waived his own promotion in favour of 
Crampton, the Solicitor. But in the mean- 
time he had at a moment when party feeling 
ran very high, and when every unit was of 
consequence, taken office and resigned it 
with Sir Robert Peel. It was neither high- 
minded nor patriotic conduct in Lord Mel- 
bourne to allow the subsequent defection to 
cancel the previous obligation, or to de- 
prive the Judicial Bench of Ireland of the 
man most fitted to adorn it. But Ministers 
of State have so many and such various 
claims upon them, that a worse excuse 
than Blackburne gave Melbourne must 
often seem sufficient to perfectly honour- 
able men for absolving themselves from 
troublesome engagements. In this case, 
indeed, it is the opinion of Mr. Black- 
burne’s son that Lord Melbourne was 
only prevented from doing justice to 
his father by the influence of O’Connell. 
Again, in 1841, Sir Robert Peel gave 
umbrage to Blackburne by stipulating 
that Pennefather, though only Solicitor- 
General, should have the first claim to 
promotion. The Attorney-General, we are 
told, did not grudge Pennefather his pre- 
cedence ; but he was indignant at its being 
made the subject of stipulation. No difficulty 
would have been made when the time came. 
But this kind of fastidiousness seems almost 
out of place in public affairs. At all events, 
though delicacy of feeling is always most 
commendable and desirable either in a Prime 
Minister or anybody else, we have scarcely 
any right to insist upon it to this extent. 
And when we consider how many life- 
long estrangements and permanent political 
disasters have been the result of tacit under- 
standings and presumed intentions, we shall 
think twice before we blame Sir Robert for 
stating his terms in black and white. Of 
the affair of 1867, if any secret history re- 
mains to be written, there may, of course, be 
some justification in reserve for the tone in 
which our author speaks of it. But judging 
only from what all the world knows, we can- 
not say we think there is. Blackburne had 
already refused the Chancellorship eight 
years before (1858) on the plea of age. In 
1866 it was again pressed on him by 
Lord Derby, “if only for a sbort time,” 
for the avowed purpose of extricating 
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himself from a difficulty. And in 1867, 
when he tendered his resignation, Lord 
Derby first of all declined, and afterwards 
accepted it. The original difficulty was said 
at the time to have been due to some pro- 
fessional jealousy between Mr. Brewster and 
Mr. Whiteside; and we are to infer that 
when this was appeased, intrigues were im- 
mediately set on foot to eject Blackburne 
from his place that it might be con- 
ferred on the gentleman for whom it was 
originally designed. This may or may not 
have been the case. But we do not see how 
Lord Derby can be involved in the trans- 
action. When, in consequence of some private 
representations which were made to him, 
Blackburne first tendered his resignation, 
Lord Derby refused to accept it, not with- 
out some consciousness, to judge from the 
present narrative, of the feelings by which 
it was dictated. And it was not till he was 
informed that Blackburne’s ill health was a 
bar to that ready communication which it 
was necessary always to keep open between 
the Castle and the Chancellor, that he re- 
called his refusal, and informed Blackburne 
that he was willing to accept his resigna- 
tion. His son describes this change of mind 
as being due to “ a plot” and “acabal,”’ which 
eagerly took advantage of Blackburne’s tem- 
porary illness to push forward its own de- 
signs. It is a pity, we think, that the story 
has been revived. No real injury was done 
to Blackburne if the whole of it is true: 
while great injustice is done to the memory 
of Lord Derby if a tithe of it is false. We 
cannot blame a son for resenting what he 
even erroneously believes to have been a 
slight upon his father. But we think 
the judge’s whole career proves that he 
was unduly sensitive, while there is some 
reason to suppose that his son may have in- 
herited the weakness. 
T. E. Kesper. 








The First Voyage Round the World. By 
Magellan. Kdited by Lord Stanley of 
Alderley. (Hakluyt Society.) 


To an editor his subject is what his mount 
is to the horseman ; and Lord Stanley, who 
has already done good work for the luyt 
Society, was never better mounted than in 
undertaking this edition of The First Voyage 
Round the World. To no one more fittingly 
could be applied the “ robur et aes triplex” 
of Horace, than to that bull-faced, bull-eyed, 
bull-headed, bull-necked man who first con- 
ceived this bold enterprise, and whose por- 
trait we have here before us. Magellan was 
a Portuguese, for, although our form of his 
name is taken from the Spanish, Magal- 
haens belonged to that heroic series of 
pioneers in maritime exploration to whom, 
directly or indirectly, we owe the discovery, 
within one century, of one half of the globe 
that we inhabit, Australia included. 

In 1505, when little more*than twenty, 
Magellan went to Quiloa with Francisco de 
Almeida, the first Viceroy of the Indies, and 
in 1509 he was at the discovery of Malacca 
by Diogo Lopez de Sequeira. Two years 
later one of his cousins, Francisco Serraé, 
went to Ternate, married a woman of that 
island, and settled there, and thence commu- 
nicated to Magellan the great commercial 
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advantages which might be secured by 
foreigners from intercourse with his adopted 
country. When Magellan left Portugal this 
acquaintance with the geography of the 
Moluccas made him an acceptable visitor to 
Charles V. He arrived in Seville on Octo- 
ber 20, 1517, accompanied by two other 
malcontents, Ruy Faleiro, a learned cosmo- 
grapher, and Christovam de Haro, a wealthy 
merchant, who already possessed immense 
commercial relations with India. The papal 
bull of Alexander VI. had fixed a line drawn 
from pole to pole a hundred leagues west 
from the Azores as the boundary between 
the claims of Spain and Portugal, but from 
the difficulty of measuring longitudes this 
was practically inconclusive. By the Con- 
vention of 1494 the line was removed to 
370 leagues west of the Azores; but this 
did not improve matters, for though Portugal 
gained thereby in South America, Spain 
gained largely in the Kast. Magellan gave 
it as his opinion that the Moluccas, which 
formed the very garden of those spices the 
commerce of which was so eagerly coveted, 
lay within the Spanish boundary, and 
undertook to take a fleet thither by the 
south of the American continent. Mainly 
through the friendship of Juan de Ovando, 
the principal factor of the Contratacion or 
Chamber of Commerce, the arrangement 
was made with the Emperor for that great 
expedition which was afterwards to hold so 
distinguished a position in the history of 
nautical discovery. 

Lord Stanley has brought together into 
his volume six contemporary accounts of the 
voyage. The first was written by a Genoese 
pilot of the fleet. The second bya Portuguese, 
and preserved by Ramusio. The third by 
Antonio Pigafetta, of Vicenza. The fourth 
is aletter of Maximilianus Transylvanus, a 
secretary of the Emperor Charles V.; and 
the fifth a log-book of a pilot named Fran- 
cisco Albo, or Alvaro. The sixth is from 
Gaspar Correa’s Lendas da India. 

The fleet consisted of five ships and two 
hundred and sixty-five persons, each ship 
being accompanied by a Portuguese pilot. 
They sailed from San Lucar de Barrameda 
on September 21, 1519, but as the reader 
will have to travel with them all round the 
world within the space of a few minutes, 
it is obvious that a few points of interest 
only can be touched upon, and specially such 
as are suggested by this new edition. Great 
in the world’s history as this voyage was 
destined to be, it was a most unhappy one. 
National jealousy doubtless lay at the bottom 
of it, for Spanish captains could ill brook 
the stern control of a commander such as 
Magellan, and he a Portuguese. Even so 
early as when off the coast of Africa a revolt 
was initiated by one of the Spanish captains 
named Juan de Cartagena, which was only 
repressed for the time by Magellan’s firm- 
ness. They reached Rio de Janeiro on 
December 13, and Magellan named it Porto 
de Santa Lucia. Thence they came to the 
Rio de la Plata, where at first they supposed 
they had found a channel to the Pacific, but 
giving up this hope they proceeded south, 
and on March 31, 1520, entered Port St. 
Julian, 

There are two interesting facts connected 
with the account of Brazil in this book 





One is that 


which call for special notice. 
the country is called “ Verzin,’’ a name 
which is in fact the origin of the word 
Brazil. For centuries the name Verzino had 
been given to the red dye-woods imported 
into Italy from India, and when the valuable 
dye of the ibirapitanga was brought into 
Kurope from the country which Cabral in 
1500 had called Vera Cruz, afterwards Santa 
Cruz, the latter became changed into Brazil, 
which by transposing the “r,” and inter- 
changing the initials “‘b”’ and “v” and the 
liquids “1” and “n,” we find to be the same 
as “ Verzin.” The other notable fact is that 
we here find on the coast of Brazil, at a dis- 
tance of three thousand miles from the West 
Indies, three words used by the natives on 
the coast which are essentially Haitian ; 
viz., “ hammock,” “ canoe,” and “ cacique,” 
all of them words mentioned in the accounts 
of Columbus’ first and second voyages to 
St. Domingo. 

It was in Port St. Julian that the first 
Patagonian made his appearance—a man of 
such size that when he started back with 
sudden surprise at seeing his face in a 
looking-glass, he overturned four Spaniards 
who were behind him. The story of the 
treachery resorted to to capture some speci- 
mens of this gigantic but friendly race is 
most revolting. Two young Patagonians 
having had their hands filled with presents, 
bright iron rings were offered them ; but as 
they could not take them in their hands, 
it was proposed to put them on their legs, 
and thus unsuspectingly they were chained 
and captured. 

Magellan remained five months in Port 
St. Julian, during which time he was able 
by his firmness to quell a formidable mu- 
tiny. It was on October 21, 1520, that he 
entered the famous strait which bears his 
name, and thirty-seven days after, on No- 
vember 27, emerged therefrom into the 
Pacific; and that inflexible man, whom 
neither danger could deter nor death in- 
timidate, is said to have shed tears of grati- 
tude as he beheld this realisation of his 
hopes. Of his five ships three only now 
remained, one having been wrecked and 
another returned to Spain. They made im- 
mediately for the warm latitudes, and on 
February 13 crossed the line. On March 6 
they reached some beautiful islands, where 
Magellan would gladly have stayed but for 
the pilfering habits of the people. He con- 
sequently named the islands the Ladrones 
(the Thieves). On March 10 he reached 
a group of islands which he named the 
Archipelago de San Lazaro, subsequently 
called the Philippines. It was here, in the 
little island of Matan, near Zebu, that the 
great captain was to meet his death without 
having yet reached those Moluccas which had 
been the focus ofthe voyage. Havingconverted 
the King of Zebu to Christianity, he impe- 
riously demanded of the King of Matan that 
he should submit to the Christian King of 
Zebu, on pain of having his town ransacked 
and burned. The gallant chief refused, and 
Magellan, declining the aid of the King of 
Zebu, who would have led the attack with 
1,000 Indians, landed on the island with 
only forty-eight men. The battle lasted the 
greater part of the day, but at length the 
ammunition began to fail, and Magellan 





ordered a retreat, he himself bravely con- 
fronting the Indians, and looking back from 
time to time to see if the men had reached 
the boats. He receiveda wound in his right 
leg and another in his right arm, which 
prevented him from drawing his sword more 
than half way. The islanders seeing this 
attacked him boldly and speedily dispatched 
him. Thus fell this great navigator, second 
only to Columbus in the history of nautical 
exploration. Midway in the. execution of a 
feat such as the world had never witnessed, 
the very hardihood which had rendered that 
achievement possible had now, by degenera- 
ting into presumption, deprived him of the 
glory of its fulfilment. 

About 115 men only now survived of the 
armada, on which account they burned the 
Concepcion, the oldest of the three vessels. 
On leaving Zebu they steered west for 
Palawan, between Borneo and the Philip. 
pines, which island with its abundance of 
pigs, goats, fowls, and vegetables, proved 
their salvation, for they were so reduced by 
hunger that they had several times thought 
of abandoning the ships and settling on 
some land in order to live. It is amusing to 
read how, in the island of Palawan, our 
navigators were taken in by that remarkable 
and beautiful freak of nature, the Phyllium 
pulchrifolium, or walking-leaf, an insect 
whose stalk-like head and leaf-like wings 
are expressly designed to produce such de- 
ception. “ In this island,” says Pigafetta— 


“are found certain trees, the leaves of which when 
they fall are animated and walk. They are like 
the leaves of the mulberry-tree, but not so long; 
they have the leaf-stalk short and pointed, and 
near the leaf-stalk they have on each side two 
feet. If they are touched they escape, but if 
crushed, they do not give out blood. I kept one 
for nine days in a box. When I opened it, the 
leaf went round the box. I believe they live 
upon air.” 


It was on Wednesday, November 6, 1521, 
that they descried the long-sought-for 
Moluccan islands, the discovery of which by 
a western route had been the object of this 
most wearisome voyage. Here they laid in 
a stock of spices and provisions, but on 
preparing to sail, on Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 18, it was found that the Trinidad had 
sprung a leak. It was therefore resolved 
that the Victoria, which was now com- 
manded by a Spaniard named Juan Sebas- 
tian del Cano, should sail forthwith to 
Europe by the Cape of Good Hope, and that 
the Trinidad, after repairing, should sail 
eastward for Panama. The Victoria had in 
her forty-seven Europeans and thirteen In- 
dians. The Trinidad fifty-three Europeans. 

It has been seen that among the docu- 
ments brought together in this volume is 
the Log-book of Francisco Alvo. Lord 
Stanley is mistaken in supposing that this 
document was unknown to Admiral Burney, 
for the latter particularly commends it, and 
with justice, as being the only one in which 
the observations for latitude are connected 
with dates. Lord Stanley has, however, 
noticed an interesting fact which escaped 
the observation of Admiral Burney. From 
Alvo’s log he shows that on March 18, 1522, 
the homeward-bound fleet discovered the 
northernmost of those two remotely outlying 
islands in the Southern Indian Ocean, St. 
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Paul and Amsterdam, the first discovery of 
which has hitherto been attributed to the 
Dutch navigator, Vlaming, in 1696. The 
observation is a discovery in itself which 
will live in the history of geography to the 
credit of Lord Stanley. It is worthy of note 
that the Dutch charts have always been in 
the habit of calling the northern island Am- 
sterdam, and the southern St. Paul, while 
on English charts the converse nomenclature 
has prevailed till quite recent times. 

Much as the homeward-bound navigators 
stood in dread of falling in with the Portu- 
guese, they were compelled by starvation 
to put in at Santiago, in the Cape Verde 
Islands, and, reporting themselves as come 
from America, procured some rice; but as 
one of the sailors imprudently offered spice 
in payment for what he wanted, the rem- 
nant of this extraordinary expedition nar- 
rowly escaped even at this late period from 
a ruinous disaster. The Portuguese pre- 
pared to attack the ship, but Del Cano for- 
tunately perceived the movement, weighed 
anchor, and left the island. He arrived at 
San Lucar on September 6, 1522, with only 
eighteen survivors of the fleet which had 
left the same port on September 20, 1519. 
He received from the Emperor a life pen- 
sion of 500 ducats, with a patent of nobility. 
The coat of arms granted him bore branches 
of the clove, cinnamon, and nutmeg trees, 
with a globe for a crest, and the motto 
‘* Primus circumdedisti me.”’ 

How often in this world has one heroic 
spirit conceived or achieved some glorious 
enterprise, and yet in the end tulit alter 
honores! Columbus discovered the Western 
World, and yet that world bears the name of 
Vespucci. Bartholomew Dias was the first 
European who rounded the Cape of Good 
Hope, and yet his name is forgotten; while 
Vasco da Gama, who ten years later followed 
in his wake, has received all the glory. In 
the present instance, however, there is no 
injustice to be complained of, for it was not 
the breath of man, but the hand of the 
Almighty, that interposed between the con- 
ception and the fulfilment by one individual 
person of perhaps the greatest achievement 
that the world has ever witnessed. 

R. H. Masor. 








Fruit between the Leaves. By Andrew 
Wynter, M.D., M.R.C.P., Author of 
“Curiosities of Civilisation,” &c. In 
Two Volumes. (London: Chapman & 
Hall, 1875.) 


THERE is unquestionably a good deal of 
fruit of a more or less wholesome kind to 
be found among the leaves of Dr. Wynter’s 
last volumes. The author has been scru- 
pulously careful not to try the digestion of 
his readers by offering them heavy food ; and 
perhaps the worst that can be said of his 
fare is that it is not very satisfying, and 
occasionally betrays a crudity of flavour. 
In fact, a good deal of the fruit is out of 
place in the storehouse formed by these 
volumes, as it is not of “a keeping sort.” 
But who can criticise severely a writer 
who obeys so perfectly the Horatian maxim 


‘m mingling entertainment with instruction, 


and knows how to turn to profitable uses 





‘ 


the contents of a Dust-heap or the Eccentri- 
cities of a Cat? We can but regret that 
his eager efforts to amuse the public have 
left him too little time to examine the facts 
which his industry has collected, and that 
the carelessness engendered by rapid writing 
is constantly observable. Here, for instance, 
is an anecdote, quoted partly from Southey, 
which needs a good deal of revision :— 


“The late Duke of Northumberland took great 
pride in his King James spaniels, which were 
solely in his possession. He appeared to be very 
fond of them, and certainly prized them very 
highly; but we may appreciate the true value of 
his liking by the conclusion of the anecdote. 
He never travelled without two of his favourites 
in the carriage. 
feed his eagles with the pups. . . 


Who can “ the late Duke of Northumber- 
land” be? Certainly not his Grace who 
died in 1867, nor, we suspect, any member 
of his family. The allusion to Worksop, 
which never belonged to the Percies, sug- 
gests that the nobleman referred to was the 
Duke of Newcastle, and the dogs he prized 
so much the celebrated Clumber spaniels. 
Again, Dr. Wynter tells us (quoting wrongly 
from Sir B. Burke) that 
“among the lineal descendants of Edward (sic) 
of Woodstock, Earl of Kent, sixth son of Ed- 
ward I., King of England, entitled to quarter the 
royal arms, occur a butcher and a toll-gatherer: 
the first, a Mr. Joseph Smart, of Hales Owen ; the 
latter, a Mr. George Wilmot, keeper of the turn- 
pike-gate at Cooper's Bank, near Dudley.” 


” 
. 


We have very grave doubts whether there is 
much truth in these oft-repeated statements. 
Granted that in the veins of the butcher and 
toll-collector there may have been an infini- 
tesimal drop of the blood of the Plantagenets, 
that alone would not suffice ‘to give them a 
right to quarter the royal arms. A quarter- 
ing involves representation as well as de- 
scent, and it must therefore first be proved 
that Messrs. Smart and Wilmot derived their 
right through an heiress, or a succession of 
heiresses, from the Fair Maid of Kent. 
And, next, we should like to know whether 
these gentlemen were themselves entitled to 
arms wherewith to quarter the royal in- 
signia. Nowadays it is hard to find any 
one who does not “ write himself armigero,” 
and no doubt if he wished to add the royal 
bearings to the arms already supplied to him 
by the Family Herald, he would as lief take 
those borne by her present gracious Ma- 
jesty as by the Plantagenets or the Tudors, 
from whom, through some devious course, 
he claims descent. 

But perhaps it is scarcely fair to make 
Dr. Wynter responsible for the mistakes 
of those —and they are legion — from 
whom he copies. We gladly admit that 
he shows to far better advantage when 
writing upon subjects more or less closely 
connected with his own profession. There 
are, for example, a couple of papers upon 
village or cottage hospitals which are 
worthy of attentive perusal. Those whodwell 
in the country know how much the poor suffer 


in their sicknesses through the absence of | 


those comforts which mitigate pain, and the 
care which promotes speedy recovery. 
“Imagine,” says Dr. Wynter, “a poor 
wretch with a fractured leg, or some acci- 
dent involving the nervous system, shut up 


When at Worksop he used to | 





in the single sleeping-room of his cottage 
with noisy children, subject to the barbarous, 
because untutored, nursing of his wife.” 
The only alternative open to him is to be 
taken to the nearest town hospital, often 
from fifteen to twenty miles distant, in a 
rough cart, with the probable result that the 
injury to the limb becomes aggravated, and 
the patient’s life incurs the additional risk 
that is involved in removal from country air 
to the atmosphere of a large town and a 
crowded ward. The village hospital systenr, 
as set on foot by Mr. Napper at Cranley, 
meets the difficulties of the labourer’s case 
at every point. A cottage, clean and woell- 
ventilated, is the hospital, and the staff con- 
sists of one trained nurse and a general 
servant. The patient can look through the 
latticed window on the little garden, breathe 
the pure air, listen to the homely talk 
around him, and absolutely feel himself at 
home and among friends. The doctor re- 
gards him as “a man,” not as “a case,” 
the clergyman feels for him and speaks to 
him in ways the chaplain cannot, and his 
neighbours cheer him with the gossip of the 
country-side. No wonder the sufferer mends 
apace, and does credit to the doctor's skill, 
no longer rusty from disuse. The system, 
moreover, has the merit of economy. Dr. 
Wynter goes very carefully into the ques- 
tion of expense, and we gather from his 
figures that the maintenance of a village 
hospital containing six beds may be esti- 


‘mated at about 120/. per annum. Experience 


has proved that the patients themselves 
are among the most willing contributors to 
the funds, squires and sick-clubs of course 
subscribe, aud even farmers are disposed in 
such a cause to relax the tight hold which 
they usually keep upon their purse-strings. 
Dr. Wynter thinks that there ought to be a 
cottage hospital in every village ten miles 
distant from a town or county hospital: but 
this is impossible. There are very few <is- 
tricts in England where the villages are so 
populous as to-require, or so wealthy as to 
be able to support, each one of them a sepa- 
rate institution. And again, where is the 
medical attendant to come from? It is 
absurd to suppose that country surgeons, 
already an ill-paid race, will willingly re- 
duce the areas of their practice, and invite 
competition, in a rare spirit of self-sacrifice. 

Of greater interest to dwellers in towns 
is Dr. Wynter’s article entitled “ Preventive 
Medicine.”” Under this head he includes all 
sorts of sanitary measures, such as compul- 
sory vaccination, the ventilation of sewers, 
an unstinted supply of pure water, and the 
due supervision of food. Government pro- 
mises to attend to these matters, but is not 
likely to do much to the purpose unless 
supported by public opinion. Dr. Wynter 
will, therefore, be doing good service if he 
employs his ready pen in directing attention 
to these subjects, and insisting upon their 
supreme importance. This useful work is 
one which he seems both by knowledge and 
inclination eminently fitted to undertake, 
and in the prosecution of which he would 
have our best support. 

Cuares J. Ropixson. 
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Scandinavian History. By Elise C. Otté. 
(London : Macmillan & Co., 1875.) 


Ir has been remarked that for the science of 
history to progress in a healthy and vigorous 
way, it is absolutely necessary that it should 
breathe an atmosphere of political and intel- 
lectual liberty. If this be true, one would 
certainly expect the three Scandinavian na- 
tions, with their high civilisation and un- 
fettered public life, to be peculiarly rich in 
great historians. It may be cynically an- 
swered that the political liberty is there, but 
that the intellectual freedom is sadly lacking. 
Without definitely allowing so much, and 
yet pausing a moment to regret the lack of 
a broader and more courageous spirit of 
speculative thought, we would merely admit 
that the literature, from one cause or another, 
is not rich in historical works of the first 
rank. There is plenty of Historie-grandsi- 
ning, little Historie-skrivning; much heaping 
up of valuable material, little intelligent use 
of such hoards of data. There has risen no 
Saxo Grammaticus in modern times, no 
Snorro Sturlusen, but there have been many 
laborious and indefatigable workers whose 
researches will be invaluable to the historian 
of the future. There is » painful tendency 
to triviality in the public attitude towards the 
study of the past life of the fatherland ; a 
habit of judging the reigns of kings as 
matters of amusement, sentiment, or some- 
what thin-blooded patriotism, and this has 
rendered the work of really serious historians 
a thankless task. But early in the present 
century men like Suhm and Langebek set 
themselves to collect materials for a more 
complete study than had yet been made of 
the annals of the three countries ; such books 
as Estrup’s learned and exhaustive Absalon 
som Helt, Statsmand og Biskop (1826), laid 
each a stone to the foundation of the great 
building, still unfortunately unbuilt. In 
fact Scandinavia stands no way behind the 
great European states in complete and scien- 
tific studies of various small epochs; it 
would be difficult to point to works in any 
language more penetrative and thorough 
than C. Paludan-Miiller’s De forste Konger af 
den Oldenborgske Slaegt (The First Kings of 
the House of Oldenburg), or Allen’s De tre 
Nordiske Rigers Historie, 1497-1536 (His- 
tory of Scandinavia from 1497-1536), where 
the eloquence of the authors has rendered 
the interest enthralling, and yet where 
accuracy has never been allowed to make 
way for sham poetic sentiment or flippant 
devotion to the fatherland. But notwith- 
standing these excellent contributions, not- 
withstanding all that Geijer has done for 
Sweden, and P. A. Munch for Norway, 
it remains a fact that no thorough his- 
tory of the three countries exists in the 
language of either of them. It was not to 
be expected that Miss Otté’s volume should 
supply so great a deficiency, nor does it 
attempt to do so. In point of fact it is 
mainly founded on the somewhat antiquated 
German manual that a very eminent English 
writer has lately deigned to make the foun- 
dation of his own remarks on early Nor- 
wegian history; but Miss Otté has also 
availed herself, unlike her great contem- 
porary, of authorities in the various original 
tongues. Her book suffers from a kind of 





laboured simplicity of style, as though from 
the first the authoress had been weighed 
down by the necessity of writing for young 
people. This was, undoubtedly, forced upon 
her by the exigencies of the volume, which 
appears to form part of some educational 
series; but it is greatly to be regretted, since 
the readers likely to be attracted by such a 
book are scarcely children, and it would have 
had more permanent, as well as present 
value, if the authoress had been able to work 
up her materials into some such form as 
Mr. Ralston has adopted in his fascinating 
Lectures on Early Russian History, a parallel 
to which in Scandinavian history would have 
been widely welcomed. We must, however, 
thank the authoress for what she has given 
us, and acknowledge that she moves as 
gracefully and easily as possible in her 
educational fetters. 

It is evident that these pages were written 
before last August, else Miss Otté would 
certainly not have repeated the old exploded 
error about the geographical distribution of 
the Lapps and Finns in prehistoric times. 
At the Archaeological Congress at Stock- 
holm last autumn Worsaae completely and 
finally dismissed the old theory that, as Miss 
Otté puts it, the earliest inhabitants of Scan- 
dinavia were driven by the Gothic new- 
comers from the southern and Baltic shores 
far north, “where we still find their de- 
scendants under the names of Finns and 
Lapps.” According to this notion, from the 
very earliest times, Scandinavia was peopled 
from the south-east and across the Sound. 
Now, however, it has been distinctly proved, 
by the absence of any traces of their presence 
in the south of Norway and Sweden, that 
the ancestors of the present Lapps can never 
have lived much south of their present lati- 
tude. Since this is the case, it is necessary 
to believe that the original influx of the 
Lapps took place over the extreme north of 
the Gulf of Tornea ; and that, accordingly, 
there was a time when the central and 
southern districts of Scandinavia were a 
kind of uninhabited vacuum, unreached by 
the Lapps from the North, and waiting for 
the inroad of Teutons from the South. The 
statement of this very important discovery 
was one of the salient features of the Stock- 
holm Congress, and it is a most interesting 
instance of the light which can be thrown 
upon history by the intelligent study of 
archaeology. 

In spite, however, of one or two some- 
what antiquated views, such as that just 
mentioned, Miss Otté’s book deserves the 
warmest welcome as positively the first 
which can enable the English student to 
follow with any precision the curious fluctu- 
ations of Scandinavian influence in Europe 
generally. T'wo or three times the power of 
the three kingdoms has suddenly and mys- 
teriously become augmented, and has taken 
the government of the North of Europe into 
its own hands, subsiding again in an equally 
rapid way. The first time that Scandinavia 
appears asa master-spirit in history is as late 
as the eleventh century, when the inroad of 
Olaf and Sweyn upon England resulted in 
complete conquest, and the annexation of 
our island to the Danish possessions. Knut 
the Great added the rest of Scandinavia to 
his dominions, and died master of six king- 





doms, as it was said, the six being England, 
Denmark, Sweden,. Norway, Scotland, and 
Cumberland; at the same time princes of Nor- 
thern descent ruled Russia and Normandy, 
The influence of Scandinavia, therefore, was 
at this time paramount in Northern Europe; 
and had the Norsemen not possessed an 
extraordinary tendency to fuse themselves 
into the races that they conquered, so that 
in Russia they became Slavonic, and in 
England English, they might have preserved 
a kind of imperial sway over the young and 
struggling Teutonic nations. Fortunately 
they could not do this, and their actual 
dominion gradually shrank back to its 
geographical boundaries. 

For two centuries the external influence 
of the three Scandinavian nations, weak- 
ened by internecine struggles, gradually dis- 
appeared. The growth of the German 
Empire, the rising importance of England 
and France, kept them in check and served 
to enforce attention to home affairs. Their 
principal relations to the rest of Europe 
cohsisted in wars and intrigues with the 
Hanseatic League, which possessed in Liibeck 
and in Wisby in Gothland two powerful 
points of attack for the Swedish and Danish 
coasts of the Baltic. It was partly with the 
view of overawing this ambitious foe, but 
more to stop the sanguinary internal wars, 
that the three kingdoms were united in 
1397, by the celebrated Calmar Union, under 
Margaret, the Great Queen—a union that 
with many breaks lasted till the unwilling 
crown of Sweden slipped finally from the 
fingers of the Oldenburg kings, about the 
same time as they lost their last hold in 
Great Britain by pawning the Orkneys and 
Shetlands to James III. of Scotland for 
58,000 florins. Hitherto it had always been 
Denmark that had led the van; but when 
the Swedes made Gustavus Vasa their king, 
a new element at once entered into European 
politics. Under the Vasas Sweden rose to 
an importance no less extraordinary than 
that earlier supremacy of Denmark under 
the sons of Sweyn. Everyone knows how 
rapidly the conquests of these wonderful 
men spread till they culminated during the 
Thirty Years’ War, where we see Denmark 
again attempting, but in vain, to lead 
as in earlier times. It was Christian IV. 
of Denmark who became first chief of the 
Protestant League, but in five years the far 
greater light of Gustavus Adolphus out- 
shone his. Till his death at Liitzen the 
Swedish king was the foremost figure of the 
age, and Europe saw the remarkable pheno- 
menon of two countries of insignificant geo- 
graphical importance holding the first posi- 
tion among its states, Sweden and the United 
Provinces. Under the successors of Gusta- 
vus Adolphus Sweden steadily gained terri- 
tory, clasping the whole of the Baltic in its 
possession, and robbing Poland, Germany, 
and Denmark. This culminated, of course, 
in Charles XII.; Sweden collapsed like a 
broken bubble, and since that time it has 
never again come prominently forward in 
European affairs. The result of these con- 
quests and losses was yet on the whole 
beneficial to its autonomy, as they gave 
to it its natural, while taking away 
its accidental possessions, and it has ever 
since held the whole of the eastern side 
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of the peninsula, previously shared with 
Denmark. 

Whether Scandinavia can ever hope to 
regain the dominant position that it has 
twice, at least, held in the world’s politics, 
may well be doubted. The immense power 
of Germany has crippled it ; the momentous 
advances of the Russian Empire fill it with 
alarm and threaten its very existence. At 
the present moment Copenhagen subsists as 
if delicately balanced between two weights ; 
it owes its independence to the mutual for- 
bearance of two great powers too jealous of 
the supremacy of each other to allow the key 
of the Baltic to be in a rival’s hands. Den- 
mark has ceased to belong to the influential 
states of Europe, and it is hardly conceiv- 
able that it will ever recover its importance. 
Sweden and Norway, on the other hand, as 
far as bulk is concerned, remain as imposing 
as ever, and it is in their capacity for an im- 
mensely increased population that their hope 
in the future consists. At this moment 
they are powerless. Stockholm lies almost 
as much at the mercy of Russia as Copen- 
hagen at that of Germany. There is one 
contingency that opens up to Scandinavia 
asingle chance of recovering its power in 
Europe. If Germany and Russia should 
exhaust and dismember each other in a suc- 
cession of indecisive wars, the North—firmly 
allied with England or with France, and 
with Christiania, not Stockholm, for its 
capital—might regain for a moment under 
some brilliant military genius the import- 
ance that it enjoyed under Charles XII. 

When we have said that Miss Otté’s 
volume is neither extravagantly long nor 
short, and that it is illustrated by good 
though not exhaustive maps, we have nothing 
more to do than to recommend it cordially 
to all who are interested in the three Scandi- 
navian kingdoms. Epmunp W. Gosss. 








Portraits Contemporains. Par Théophile 
Gautier. (Paris: Charpentier et Cie.) 


Tue veritable feuilletoniste’s functions have 
no parallel, and are, indeed, scarcely com- 
prehensible in England. Those Monday 
essays that occupy once a week the lowest 
storey of Parisian prints—that relieve us 
from the rank flavour of worldly novel, and 
the insipid picturesqueness of unreal travels 
—may touch upon all subjects, invade all 
spheres, discuss all questions that are not 
too intimately connected with the political 
chaos of the hour. They may roam from an 
archaeological treatise to the description of 
@ dancer’s novel entrechat, or an actress’s 
latest acquisition in diamonds. They may 
be bits of biography, artistic, dramatic, or 
literary criticism, or a mosaic of all; strings 
of anecdotes, historic surveys, satires on 
morals and manners. If there is no new 
book, there is always a new fashion, a new 
folly or scandal. If the theatrical pro- 
grammes are barren, the inventive faculties 
of the coiffeur are fertile. The fewilletoniste’s 
province is the universe, with only Versailles 
subtracted ; and not a few modern critics 
have explored it from end to end without 
finding its immensity oppressive. MM. Jules 
Janin, Edmond About, and E. Deschanel are 
hardy travellers in this sphere. Théophile 
Gautier belonged to a somewhat slower and 





soberer school—that of Sainte-Beuve and 
M. Pontmartin ; though he, too, was fre- 
quently compelled to make excursions be- 
yond his library. With all his fanciful 
cynicism, his ridicule of the critic’s “ niche 
dans le bas du journal, oi je veille tapi,”’ the 
poet who was guilty of “ Mademoiselle de 
Maupin” had a high sense of the dignity of 
letters. He confined himself as closely as 
he could to the legitimate domain of the 
critic, disdaining Janin’s discursive egotism, 
Sarcey’s pseudo-theological essays, and Des- 
chanel’s amusing gossip. We shall find in his 
Inndis no sketches of notorious courtesans, 
millionaires, dentists, or Asiatic potentates— 
no puerile essays on the “ choses du jour ;” 
his sympathies were narrow, but they 
were pure. He had read and dreamed and 
thought enough to be independent of café 
gossip and evening newspapers in the selec- 
tion of subjects. Indeed, though his con- 
ception and execution were remarkably rapid, 
his peculiar temperament rendered him one 
of the slowest and clumsiest analysts it was 
possible to find of a “burning question ” or 
actualité. He was born with the blindness 
of a bigot in art. On July 28, 1830, while 
the furious faubourg was tearing up pave- 
ments and anathematising the Ordonnances, 
Gautier was tranquilly surveying in the 
Palais Royal the pink covers of his first 
volume of poems, published in the morning 
“‘ with,” he remarks laughingly, “‘ that apro- 
pos and keen scent of political commotions 
which are among my chief characteristics.” 
The classification of the innumerable por- 
traits and criticisms he produced in this 
careless, haphazard fashion has been en- 
trusted to friendly and experienced hands. 
Willing as he professed himself to be that 
with his body the outcome of his mind 
should perish on one pyre, Gautier neverthe- 
less left precise instructions as to how his 
scattered articles were to be collected, where 
they were to be found, and in what order 
they were to be published. M. Maurice 
Dreyfous, his literary executor, has scrupu- 
lously followed these instructions. Articles, 
we are told by the editor, have been ex- 
tracted from nearly every literary journal of 
worth, and from not a few absolutely worth- 
less that have appeared in Paris during the 
last forty years. Gautier’s pen was ready 
and generous. The models of graceful hu- 
mour and rich, faultless French—models 
which are more studied and imitated every 
day—were as often as not thrown off ina 
lavish fit of camaraderie on the corner of a 
café table or compositor’s case to fill the 
columns of an obscure Quartier Latin ven- 
ture. The Portraits Contemporains are the 
gallery of literary, artistic, and dramatic 
celebrities he thus ually assembled. 
Three-quarters of them bear names little 
known to the majority of English readers— 
such as Philoxéne Boyer, Albert Glatigny, 
Denecourt, Provost the actor, &c.; for Gau- 
tier knew everybody—the penniless vaga- 
bonds of art as well as art’s prosperous 
autocrats—the men whose reputation ex- 
tended no farther than the Café de Ma- 
drid as well as those whose names had 
a meaning for the Antipodes. But the 
study which occupies the greater part 
of the volume is one of universal interest. 
It is a portrait—perhaps the most graphic 





that has yet been penned—of Honoré de Bal- 
zac. Gautier became intimate with Balzac 
in 1835, and with brief interruptions the 
intimacy lasted until the novelist’s death. 
His last letter—one line: “Je ne puis ni 
lire ni écrire ’’—was written to Gantier. 
All that the Portraits Contemporains contain 
on the subject of Balzac’s character and 
private life is therefore authoritative. And 
what is told surpasses most men’s know- 
ledge, for, in comparison with the number- 
less analyses of his works, Balzac’s biography 
and personality have been strangely neglected 
by historian and essayist. Yet, to judge 
from the glimpses Gautier gives of him at 
home, at his desk, or roaming from end to 
end of Paris studying and dreaming, the 
creator of the Comédie Humaine was one of 
the most curious characters of his comedy. 
For his comedy was himself, Gautier asserts. 
Balzac’s avatars were a hundredfold as nu- 
merous as those of Vishnou. 

“ His observation, his physiological perspicacit 
his literary genius do a ae to pn em the 
infinite variety of the two or three thousand % 
that play a more or less important part in the 
Comédie Humaine. He did not*copy them, he 
lived them ideally, wore their garments, con- 
tracted their habits, adopted their surroundings, 
was themselves as long as it was n i 
Thus were created those personages unerringly 
maintained, supremely logical, never contradictin 
hor forgetting themselves, endowed with eal 
life, who, to use one of the author’s expressions, 
rival the civil registers themselves.” 

Gautier’s theory was supported by many 
circumstances that came to his knowledge. 
Balzac would leave his home suddenly, retire 
to a distant quarter of the city or a far pro- 
vince, and dressed, talking like the cha- 
racters he was studying, would live the life 
he intended to depict. In a week he was 
transformed from a Boulevard idler to the 
Auvergnat old curiosity merchant. He had 
the manias and hallucinations of his cha- 
racters. At one time he would form a secret 
alliance, like the “Treize” with Gautier, 
Sandeau, Louis Bellanger, and others, and 
arrange mystic signals by which to corre- 
spond with his intimate friends. At another, 
he would insist that he knew the spot where 
all Toussaint Louverture’s treasures were 
buried, and organise an expedition to recover 
them. Then a few days later he would 
propose to found a company, after the fashion 
of his financial heroes. And each of these 
schemes, while the idea lasted, was followed, 
thought of feverishly, with a hasty energy 
that made him resent the shortest word of 
counsel or admonition as an insult. He 
proposed to Gautier one night to write a 
drama together—a drama which was to pro- 
duce four hundred thousand francs. And 
ere dawn the next morning he had sent for 
his collaborateur to begin the work at once. 
Gautier objected that it was desirable to 
have a subject before beginning—which re- 
mark was met with an angry ‘“‘Oh, if you 
want to know the subject beforehand, we 
shall never have finished.” 

There is a monotony of praise—of mercy, 
perhaps—in all Gautier’s criticisms. There 
is scarcely a hard word, scarcely a bitter 
epithet in all the volume ; and when we see 
that it contains articles on Henri Monnier, 
Ingres, Paul de Kock and Brizeux, the 
Breton poet, we cannot but consider the 
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leniency a little forced, a little systematic. 
Of Henri Monnier, the carricaturist and 
realistic historian of petty bourgeois life, 
the creator of the one French proverbial 
type of the century—Joseph Prudhomme, 
Gautier finds nothing more sour to set 
amidst a multitude of sweetnesses than “ it 
is not comedy—it is stenography.” And 
for Ingres and Delaroche he is even more 
tender. The Gautier “romantique 4 tous 
crins”’ who fought in the front of battle on 
the first night of Hernani, seems anxious to 
make amends for all the bitter things said 
in those days against the ‘ Greek line,” 
the “ poncifs ” and the Ecole de Rome. One 
would be scarcely astonished to read after 
the eulogy of Lamartine an apology of 
Boileau Despréaux. Gautier could, however, 
defend his parti pris of gentleness with 
some verve and vigour. In an article on 
Neo-Criticism, published more than ten years 
ago, we find the following lines — which 
should be placed on the title-page of Gau- 
tier’s Inndis :— : 

“Until quite recently a few ingenuous and 
simple-minded writers imagined they were criti- 
cising books, pieces and pictures, while they 
pointed out the beauties and excused the faults 
inherent in our poor humanity. They were wrong. 
A man convicted of having produced an intellec- 
tual work must be stoned like a mad dog and re- 
proved like a galley slave. Criticism is not what 
we imagined it—a tenth muse guiding and coun- 
selling her nine sisters, just indicating the weak 
spot, after she has finished praising, with a light 
stroke of the thumb nail: no, true criticism was 
born yesterday, and has conferred upon itself the 
priesthood of engueulement, the apostolate of in- 
vective. Carnival time was well chosen for the 
apparition. Loungers collected around the tumbril 
where with flaming cheeks and furious eyes she 
recites hoarsely with waving arms the litanies of 
her new catechism. She knows that if she simply 
spoke, nobody would listen; so she shrieks.” 

Gautier warbles, the notes are exquisitely 
modulated, the voice, is sweet and cultivated, 
but it ‘is with a feeling of half-confessed 
fatigue that one comes to the end of the long 
hymn of praise. The last portraits are of 
dramatic artists — and here the brush is 
fuller of rose-water than ever. Temale beauty 
was a subject that Gautier delighted to 
dwell upon; and when he portrays Dorval, 
Grisi, Rachel, Mdlle. Mars, he becomes 
positively impassioned. The editor states 
that not one portrait of a musician was to 
be found in all the vast gallery. It was 
Gautier who defined music as “le bruit qui 
cotite le plus d’argent.”’ 

EveLyn JERRoLp. 


CURRENT THEOLOGY. 


Colet’s Lectures on 1 Corinthians. Now first 
—_*, with a Translation, Introduction, and 
Notes. By J. H. Lupton, M.A., Sur-master 
of St. Paul’s School. (George Bell & Sons.) 
Mr. Lupton deserves so much thanks for his 
publication of Colet’s extant works—which, we 
are told, will be completed by one more instal- 
ment, consisting chiefly of fragments—that it is 
ungracious to criticise his editorial comments. 
In the most important part of an editor's duty, 
fidelity to his author's text, he seems to have left 
no room for criticism. Yet, with all his loyalty 
to his founder's person and sympathy with his 
character, he seems to misunderstand his his- 
torical position. The Bible is not “ often said to 


be an unknown book” in Colet’s time to such an 
extent that we should be surprised to find “that 





this 7s an exposition of Scripture ”—at least it is 
not said by people of sufficient education for the 
present work to be likely to reach them. The 
really significant point in such lectures being de- 
livered at the end of the fifteenth century is, not 
that a priest lecturing ad clerum should have 
taken a canonical book for his subject, but that 
in his exposition of it the lecturer has allowed 
the apostle to speak for himself, and heartily in- 
culcated what appeared to him to be his teaching, 
whether it agreed with traditional Christian 
theory and practice or not. Colet outran popular 
morality by following St. Paul in the subject of 
litigation, and we thank Mr. Lupton for telling 
us how fully he practised what he preached. He 
also, in deference to St. Paul’s supposed spirit, 
stopped short of hisown intellectual tendencies, and 
here again we are glad to be told that, in the 
studies prescribed for his school, he showed him- 
self a Christian first, and a Humanist very de- 
cidedly afterwards. On the subject of marriage 
Colet’s views are no doubt peculiar, but Mr. 
Lupton seems entirely to fail to appreciate their 
real peculiarity. It would scarcely call for re- 
mark if he had simply assumed that 1 Cor. vii. 
proposes virginity as a “counsel of perfection,” 
instead of accepting the popular Protestant gloss, 
that the mention of “the present distress” in 
vy. 26 limits the application of the whole passage 
to an age of persecution. What is really re- 
markable is, that Colet’s rigour goes far beyond 
anything that can be ascribed to St. Paul—or 
indeed to any Catholic writer, except, perhaps, 
St. Jerome. His excursus on precepts, counsels 
and indulgences is the most scholastic part of his 
work, perhaps because he partly realised that it 
was the least orthodox. He appears to think it 
“ ridiculous and damnable” for anybody to marry, 
except for the second of the three reasons specified 
in the modern English Prayer-Book : he sublimely 
sets the first aside, as obsolete since the Incarnation; 
and, less admirably, ignores the third altogether. 
Mr. Lupton’s remarks on Colet’s Platonism are the 
best part of his introduction ; it seems worth in- 
quiring whether the one unpleasant feature in his 
character is to be traced to a bit of Platonism held 
by the wrong end. 


Six Lectures on the Teat of the New Testa- 
ment. By F. H.Scrivener, M.A., LL.D. (Deigh- 
ton, Bell, & Co.; G. Bell & Sons.) Mr. Scri- 
vener’s lectures are probably the best of the 
rather numerous attempts that have lately been 
made to popularise the leading principles of New 
Testament textual criticism. He states very 
clearly the conditions of the problem: of course 
it is not to be expected that he should always be 
convincing in the specimens he offers of its solu- 
tion. 


Sermons and Essays on the Apostolic Age. By 
A. P. Stanley, D.D. Third Edition, revised. (Par- 
ker.) The new edition of Dean Stanley's Sermons 
and Exsays will serve to remind the present genera- 
tion of what they may almost have missed knowing 
—that the author's reputation does not rest exclu- 
sively either on the “ pictorial theology ” by which 
he gained his popularity, or on the party leader- 
ship—always generous, sometimes courageous, if 
seldom far-sighted—for which he has used it. 
This book, though written nearly thirty years ago, 
and reprinted with few alterations, is by no means 
superseded: it is a clear, common-sense statement 
of what can and what cannot be known about the 
ecclesiastical history of the first century, and 
offers a plausible working hypothesis for bringing 
the known facts into relation with each other. 


Sermons (Second Series). By the Rev. Stop- 
ford Brooke, M.A. (Henry 8S. King & Co.) 
There are two elements of very unequal value 
in Mr. Stopford Brooke’s sermons. His senti- 
mental optimistic theology has even less intellectual 
coherence than the systems of his predecessors, 
Robertson and Maurice; nor is the style in which 
he inculeates it the better for such protests against 
pulpit conventionality as consist in calling things 








“odd” and “curious,” or in interlarding a dis- 
course with long extracts from Goethe and Words- 
worth. But in the knowledge, not of God’s 
decrees or man’s destiny, but of man as he is—in 
moral insight into human nature in its good and 
evil—few preachers of this generation can com- 
are with him. Contrast the first and the second 
alves of the sermon on “ Faithfulness ;” the true 
and touching analysis of the affections in man for 
man. becomes unsubstantial, and ceases to find an 
echo in the heart’s experience, when it is attempted 
to reason from it to man’s relation with the unseen 
world. Allfigures traced on a cone are held to be es- 
sentially beautiful; if, as some mysticsuggested, the 
finite universe be conceived as a cone, Mr. Brooke 
may be trusted to develop from it, in the truest 
and most delicate lines, the orbits in which our 
souls revolve. But a cone is only stable when set 
on its base; it is indeed barely possible to skilful 
fingers to make it stand on its apex : and humani- 
tarian theists are like people who, when they fail 
to balance it there, tell us that the only way to 
make it secure is to set it on the circle described 
by the backward prolongation of the generating 
ine. 

Mr. Srranee’s Legends of the Old Testament 
traced to their apparent primitive Sources (Triib- 
ner) is a crude, pretentious work, compiled from very 
various sources without any attempt at discrimi- 
nation. Thus Higgins, Faber, and Lempriere 
figure as authorities for Greek mythology, and 
the names of Dupuis, Bryant, and Inman alter- 
nate with those of Colebrooke, Max Miiller, and 
Goldstiicker. Mr. Strange holds the theory of 
the Aryan origin of the early Hebrew stories in 
an exaggerated form. His book can only mislead. 


Characteristics = the Writings of J. H. New- 
man, D.D. By W.S. Lilly. (H.S. King & Co.) 
Mr. Lilly has endeavoured to present his readers 
with a general view of Dr. Newman’s final state 
of mind as set forth in his writings, and Dr. New- 
man authorises him to say that he has succeeded 
in this. It is to be regretted that this programme 
has led to a little comparative neglect of the purely 
Anglican writings which represent the author's 
earlier manner, which, like Raphael’s, has an in- 
dependent separate charm of its own even for those 
who regard the second manner as an unequivocal 
advance. One individual omission might be sup- 
plied in a new edition—the account of the actual 
state of religious thought in England, drawn 
up to serve as an introduction to the French 
translation of the Apologia, and published from 
Dr. Newman’s MS. inthe Month. The collection 
is arranged under four heads—Personal, Philo- 
sophical, Historical, Religious: in the last there 
are three sections, Protestantism, Anglicanism, 
Catholicism, which is as long as both the others. 


Church Memorials, By W. Roberts. (Riving- 
tons.) This is a very curious book: it was writ- 
ten five-and-twenty years ago; nearly ninety years 
ago theauthor gota prize foranessay on Refinement. 
He wrote a book on Wills that ran through three 
editions, and was an authority on the unreformed 
law; he wrote a Life of Hannah More, which 
also came to several editions; he edited the British 
Review for several years, and wrote two or three 
articles for every number. Lastly, he wrote a 
biographical Church history of the first six cen- 
turies from the standpoint of common-sense scri 
tural Anglicanism, which it has been thought 
worth while to publish now. It is not ill-written, 
and shows an outside gentlemanly acquaintance 
with the Fathers of something the same order as 
the acquaintance with the classics which was 
sometimes cultivated in the author’s youth. 

EDITOR. 








Srx lectures by Professor Frankland on “ How 
to teach Chemistry,” originally delivered to science 
teachers, will sheet he published by Messrs. 
Churchill from notes taken and edited, with Dr. 
a sanction, by Mr. George Chaloner, 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. Sypney Dosett writes to us that she 
would feel greatly obliged to all those friends who 
letters, of any length or importance, from 
oe husband, if they would send them to her 
address, Tocknells House, Painswick, near Stroud, 
Gloucestershire. In all instances these letters 
would be copied and returned to their owners, and 
it need hardl be said that only those portions 
would be used for publication which are of general 
interest, and do not touch on private affairs. 


Messrs. Sampson, Low, anp Co. have in the 
press a translation of a work on Photography, 
giving a history of the art, and a description of 
the various mechanical processes which are based 
upon it. The original is from the pen of M. Gas- 
ton Tissandier, who so nearly lost his life in the 
late perilous balloon ascent which proved fatal 
to his companions, Messrs. Sivel and Croce- 
Spinelli. 

Messrs. T, AnD T. Crark, of Edinburgh, have 
in preparation a Chronological and Geographical 
Introduction to the Life of Jesus Christ, by Ch. 
Ed. Caspari, with the author’s latest additions 
and corrections. The work is translated and 
edited by Mr. Maurice J. Evans, B.A. 


UNDER the modest title of Bettréige zur Pali- 
Grammattk, Dr. Ernst Kuhn has just published a 
valuable treatise on Pali Grammar (Berlin: 
Diimmler, 1875). It is very much on the same plan 
as F. Muller's Bettrége zur Kenntniss der Pali- 
Sprache published in 1869, but its superiority in 
depth and extent to the latter work affords a pretty 
accurate measure of the advance made in Pali 
scholarship in the last six years. Dr. Kuhn's 
work is done with the accuracy and thoroughness 
characteristic of German Oriental scholarship. 


Messrs. RrvincTon have in preparation, under 
the care of Mr. H. W. Eve, of Wellington 
College, a selection from Sainte Beuve’s Causeries 
du Lundi, the text in French, with notes for use 
in schools, 


Tue first portion of Mr. J. F. Bright's History 
of England is half way through the press, and 
may be expected in about two months’ time. 


Tue Rey. P. Bowden Smith, of Rugby School, 
has also in hand for the same firm an edition of 
La Fontaine's Fables, with notes; and M. Vec- 
queray, of Rugby School, a German Accidence. 


Tue centenary of the birth of Leyden, the early 
friend of Scott, and himself a distinguished poet 
and Oriental scholar, falls on September 8 next, 
and the “ Border Counties Association” are to 
celebrate the event by holding a festive meeting 
at Hawick on that date. Messrs. J. and J. H. 
Rutherfurd, Kelso, will publish a new illustrated 
centenary edition of the poet's works. The illus- 
trations will include a portrait of Leyden which 
has never hitherto been published. 


A pampntet by Mdme. Jules Michelet, which 1 
will cause a great sensation, is to appear immedi- 
ately, with the title of Za Tombe de Michelet. It 
will be in the recollection of our readers that after 
the death of the illustrious writer, his son-in-law 
demanded that the funeral should take place at 
Hyéres, while Mdme. Michelet, in accordance 
with her husband's well-known wish, desired that 
Paris should be the place of burial. Mdme. 
Michelet immediately brought an action against M. 
Dumesnil for the right of transporting the remains 
to Paris, and the memoir addressed by her to the 
judges in the suit is now published as a brochure. 

t contains not only an eloquent vindication of 
the widow's rights, and curious particulars of the 
relations between Michelet and M. Dumesnil, but 
also a statement of Michelet’s ideas on Death and 
Immortality, together with unpublished fragments 
of the highest interest. On its title-page it bears 
these striking words of Michelet :—“ J’ai toujours 
donné aux morts, trop oubliés, Vassistance dont 
Jaurai peut-étre un jour moi-méme besoin.” 





Messrs. Micnet Lfvy will publish early in 
May the second volume of Michelet’s History of 
the Nineteenth Century. It is largely concerned 
with this country, against which, as is well 
known, Michelet entertained those prejudices 
which were prevalent among the majority of 
Frenchmen reared under the First Empire. 


Mr. HALLIWELL, approving of the forthcoming 
pamphlet, “ Shakspere’s Plays: a Chapter of Stage 
History. An Essay on the Shaksperian Drama, 
by A. H. Paget,” has presented 600 copies of it 
to the New Shakspere Society, for distribution to 
its members. 


LIEUTENANT-CoLONEL CUNNINGHAM is the 
fortunate possessor of Charles Lamb's copy 
of the 1679 folio of Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Works, the very volume to which Lamb de- 
voted an Elia Essay. It has all the pas- 
sages marked for his Specimens, and better 
still, a good many manuscript notes by Coleridge, 
the last of which is, “I shall not be long here, 
Charles! I gone, you will not mind my having 
spoiled a book, in order to leave a relic.—S. T. C., 
Oct. 1811.” Charles Lamb has made two good 
emendations in The Two Noble Kinsmen, in which 
Fletcher helped Shakspere. In the poor prefatory 
song, with its poverty-stricken “daisies, smelless, 
but most quaiat,”—and this of Chaucer's “ day-es 
eyes,”—which, of course, is not Shakspere’s, and 

ssibly not Fletcher's, Lamb alters the first two 
ines of the last verse, and makes chough ryme 
to cuckoo, At p. 338, vol. xi., Dyce, Lamb well 
emends :— 

** Hip. Though much unlike (uxliking), 

You should be so transported, as much sorry 
I should be... .” 


We understand that Professor Delius’s paper 
on the Quarto and Folio Editions of King Lear 
will appear in English in the New Shakspere 
Society’s Transactions at the same time as it does 
in German, in the German Shakspere Society's 
Jahrbuch. The paper has been translated by Miss 
Eva Gordon, of Pixholme. . 


Mr. F. 0. S. Roper, F.L.S., President of the 
Eastbourne Natural History Society, has just com- 
pleted a Flora of Eastbourne ; being an Introduc- 
tion to-the Flowering Plants, Ferns, §c., of the 
Cuckmere District, East Sussex. The volume will 
be published by Mr. Van Voorst. 


Mr. Bett, Head-master of Christ’s Hospital, 
writes to the Zimes on the subject of the 
proposed memorial to Charles Lamb. He 
has received suggestions to devote the fund 
that should be raised to one or more of the 
following objects:—An English essay prize, in 
the shape of books or medals (which might 
bear on one face the profile of Lamb); a scho- 
larship for the encouragement of the study of 
English literature and composition; a “mural 
or sculptural record.” The first proposal has re- 
ceived the most support; but we are sorry to 
learn that the sum yet raised fur the purpose 
amounts only to 25/. 13s. The popularity of the 
Essays of Elia is so great, and the value for stu- 
dents of English literature of the brief comments 
accompanying the Selections from the Dramatists 
so unique—to say nothing of Lamb’s other claims 
on our regard and almost on our affection—that 
we cannot help thinking that the proposal must 
have escaped the notice of Lamb’s thousands of 
admirers. We have great pleasure in most cor- 
dially recommending it to their notice. 


A MOVEMENT has been started for placing a 
memorial tablet over Byron’s grave at Hucknall- 
Torkard. Mr. Richard Edgcumbe takes the lead 
in this project, which is supported by some power- 
ful names—Tennyson, Disraeli, Wilkie Collins, 
Murray, &c. The venerable Trelawney accords a 
qualified sanction to the scheme. But many will 
agree with him in considering that the limits 
which it assumes are altogether too cramped, and 
that nothing short of a public statue to Byron in 





London is deserving of much consideration. In 
fact, the precise proposal of a tablet at Hucknall 
is hardly intelligible: there is already a tablet 
there, and, as far as we know, it is in sound re- 
pair, and serves every requirement for that other- 
wise obscure and torpid little country church. 
Besides, it has acquired by this time an his- 
torical value which could not pertain to any 
substitute, even if executed in a rather more 
elaborate or sightly style. It is a burning shame 
to the English people—a reflection on their com- 
mon sense, and we may say their common honesty, 
for cant and hypocrisy are at the bottom of it 
all—that fifty-one years after the death of Byron, 
and fifty-three years after that of Shelley, 
those two radiant geniuses remain without any 
public monumental recognition in their own 
country. Mr. Edgecumbe has dropped a very 
small stone into a very secluded part of the 
stream; but possibly the circles from it will 
spread into wider reaches, Any man, however 
prominent in public life or in letters, would 
do himself honour by coming forward decisively, 
and saying: “The time has arrived, and more 
than arrived, for raising a monument to Byron and 
to Shelley. Let a few of us subscribe for the 
purpose at once, appeal to all sorts and conditions 
of men to complete the subscription, commission 
a good sculptor to produce the statues without 
tedious delay, and then see whether a public site 
in London will be refused to us.” A little bold- 
ness would probably produce a conspicuous 
success. As to the Hucknall Torkard project, we 
are reminded by it of that other scheme now going 
on for tinkering Keats's grave in Rome. We wish 
well-meaning people could be persuaded that it 
would not be possible for human ingenuity to 
better the tombstone as it stands; for this simple 
reason—that the personal interest attaching to that 
stone, as having been actually put up soon after 
Keats's death, and conformably to his directions, is 
deeper than any which could attach to a well-exe- 
cuted work of art—bust or what not—of the pre- 
sent day. We may next be hearing of a project to 
step a few paces to the right from the tomb of 
Keats, and honour the still more illustrious 
Shelley by violating his grawe, and transporting 
his ashes to England: indeed, this idea has been 
mooted before now. But fortunately Trelawney 
might have something to say to any such pro- © 
= by right of proprietorship, and he would 
snow what sort of answer to return, 


Counr Lovis Passertnt and the Chevalier 
Gaetano Milanesi are engaged upon a new edition 
of the works of Niccolo Machiavelli. This new 
edition, of which two volumes have already ap- 
peared, will include a mass of unpublished docu- 
ments existing in the National Library (the Mag- 
liabechian), and will be in every respect the most 
complete and valuable edition of the works of 
Machiavelli ever published. 


Tx Count Passerini only a few days ago lighted 
upon a document in the National Library of interest 
to Englishmen and students of English history. 
Its date is March 8, 1554, and it is an application 
to Pope Julius III. for the deprivation of Thomas 
Cranmer from the See of Canterbury on account 
of his evil life. It is signed Roger Ascham, and 
is apparently written by him; and is countersigned 
by i ary and her husband Philip. It is in per- 
fect order, and beautifully written. Mary signs 
“Maria” in a small, round, and clear hand. 
Philip's name is written with a lighter ink, 
and manifests a royal indifference to good cali- 
graphy. 

SINCE we announced the appointment of Profes- 
sor Waitz to the directorship of the Commission for 
editing the “ Monumenta Germaniae,” more definite 
arrangements have been made as to the mode of con- 
ducting the publication, and with regard to the selec- 
tion of those to whom the special departments are to 
be entrusted. It has been determined that Dr. 
Waitz himself shall superintend the editing of 
the Scriptores, which will continue to be issued in 
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folio, while the remainder of the volumes will be 
in quarto, Wattenbach taking the Zpistolae, 
Diimmler the Antiquttates, and Sickel the Diplo- 
mata. No editor for the Leges has as yet been 
definitively appointed. The first edition of the 
“Monumenta,” of which about 750 copies were 
printed, is now only to be bought at fancy prices, 
on which account the directing committee has in 
contemplation to issue a new and revised edition 
of the separate volumes as they originally ap- 
peared. 

Tue Revue des Deux Mondes of April 15 con- 
tains a well-timed and interesting essay, by M. 
Emile de Laveleye, on Ancient Irish Law, draw- 
ing the attention of continental scholars to the 
Brehon law, and to Sir Henry Maine’s Early 
History of Institutions, some of the principal con- 
clusions of which are skilfully advocated by M. de 
Laveleye. Probably the part of his essay which 
will be read with chief interest in England is 
that relating to feudalism. He adopts Sir H. 
Maine's theory, which traces feudalism in part to 
an economical origin. The chief, with more cattle 
than pasture, furnished the free tribesmen, who 
had more land than cattle, with the necessary 
stock, and the borrower of the cattle sank by 
degrees into the tenant or serf of his creditor. 
M. de Laveleye concurs with Mr. Cliffe Leslie, 
that the ancient Irish had both deliberative assem- 
blies and courts of justice ; but he seems to attach 
more weight than Mr. Leslie’s article in the Fort- 
nightly Review does to the Crith Gablach and the 
Book of Rights, the authority and antiquity of 
which are questioned by Mr. Leslie, although Dr. 
Sullivan lays great stress on the former in support 
of his own theory of the advanced development of 


Irish institutions in the seventh and eighth cen- 


turies. A translation of the Crith Gablach will 
be found in the third volume of Dr. Sullivan's 
Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish, 


Ir is announced that Professor Diimmler of 
Halle has been invited to accept the Chair of 
History at Gottingen, vacated by Dr. Waitz’s re- 
moval to Berlin; and that Councillor Kuno 
Fischer will not leave Heidelberg, as was previously 
announced. ° 


Ata recent meeting of the Academy of Sciences 
at Vienna, Professor Sickel read a paper on the 
various manuscript collections extant of Alcuin’s 
Letters, of which there are three, believed to be 
genuine, which have special claim to notice. One 
of these, made under the direction of the Abbot 
Adalhard of Corvey, soon after the year 814, 
forms part of the Harleian MSS. in the British 
Museum; and two collections, belonging to a 
period a few years earlier than the former, are 
now both in the Imperial Court Library of Vienna, 
whither they appear to have been brought from 
Salzburg. One of these codices contains nume- 
rous interesting letters written by Alcuin and 
others to Archbishop Arno of Salzburg, during 
his ten months’ sojourn at Rome, and his subse- 
quent visit to the royal German Court in 799, one 
year before Charlemagne assumed the imperial 
title. These letters are full of curious references 
to the social condition, topography, and current 
events of Italy and Germany, while the letters 
contained in the other Vienna Codex, which be- 
long to the years 802-807, are chiefly concerned 
With political. matters, and these were evidently 
regarded as of a more confidential nature, and were 
not so widely copied by the scholars of Alcuin, to 
whom we are, however, indebted for the nume- 
rous more or less complete copies of the corre- 
spondence of their master which are to be found 
in the public libraries of Germany. 


’ Tue Rev. Canon M‘Olatchie’s Confucian Cos- 
mogony, a translation of Section XLIX. of the 
“Complete Works ” of the Philosopher Choo Foo- 
Tsze, has been issued from the American Presby- 
terian Mission Press at Shanghai. The Chinese 
text accompanies the translation page by page, 
and besides several explanatory notes, the volume 
contains a life of the philosopher, whose writings 





come next to the Classics in the opinion of the 
Chinese, and is illustrated with plates and dia- 
grams. 

Prorgssor Joaquin Matpoyapo Macanaz 
contributes to the Revista de la Universidad de 
Madrid a biography of St. Francis Xavier, the 
Apostle of India. The last portion published 
contains some severe strictures on Buddhism. 
Sefior Vicente de la Fuente gives a sketch of the 
early history of the University of Salamanca 
based on original documentary researches; and 
the Spanish Mystics form the subject of an in- 
teresting series of papers from the pen of Senor 
N. M. Mateos. 


WE learn from Polybiblion that M. le Duc de 
la Trémoille has just privately printed the letters 
of Charles VIII. to Louis de la Trémoille pre- 
served in the archives of Mdme. de la Roche- 
jaquelein. They relate chiefly to the campaign of 
1488 in Brittany. 


Tue death is announced of M. Louis Danel, the 
doyen of French printers, at the age of eighty- 
five. 


Tue following Parliamentary papers have lately 
been published :—Appendix to Third Report on 
Endowed Schools and Hospitals (Scotland), vol. i. 
(price 2s. 4d.), vol. ii. (price 2s.) ; Twenty-seventh 
Sepent from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for 
England, with an appendix (price 7d.) ; Twenty- 
fourth Report from the Church Estates Commis- 
sioners (price }d.); Report and Evidence of the 
Enquiry held at Hull into the Loss of the Steam- 
ship Vicersy (price 4d.); Returns relating to 
Election Charges, Mercantile Marine Offices, Mer- 
chant Ships’ Crews committed to Prison, Foreign 
Import Duties, &c.; Returns relating to Life In- 
surance Companies — 1s. 10d.) ; Copy of Mr. 
Erskine’s Despatch relative to the Operation of the 
Swedish Tariff upon the Manufacturing Interests 
of Sweden (price 1d.); Papers relating to Her 
Majesty’s Colonial Possessions, part i., 1875 (price 
1s. 1d.) ; Reports from Her Majesty’s Consuls on 
the Manufactures, Commerce, &c., of their dis- 
tricts, part ii. (price 1s. 2d.);- Report of the 
Working of the Public Health Act, 1872 (price 
1s. 8d.) ; Report of the Royal Commissioners ap- 
pointed to enquire into the Treatment of Immi- 

ts in Mauritius (price 6s. 3d.); Appendixes to 
itto (price 5s. 9d.) ; Correspondence relating to 
ditto (price 3$d:); Code of Regulations, &c. 
(1875), issued by the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment (price 24d.) ; Return of Import Duties levied 
in Europe and the United States upon the Produce 
and Manufactures of the United Kingdom ; Tables 
showing the estimated average Produce of the 
Crops in Ireland for 1874, the Emigration from 
Irish Ports, &c. (price 6d.); Correspondence 
relating to the Complaints of the Mercantile Com- 
munity in Hong Kong against the action of 
Chinese Revenue Cruisers (price 7d.); Papers 
relating to the Famine, East India (price 1s. 1d.) ; 
Copies of Correspondence between the Colonial 
Office and any of the Colonial Governments on the 
subject of Copyright, &c. (price 3d.); General 
Analytical Index to the Reports, Minutes of 
Evidence, &c., before the Royal Commission on 
Unseaworthy Ships (price 74d.). 








NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


Tue Russian Society for the Encouragement of 
Trade and Industries has appointed a commission 
to consider the desirability of improving the 
means of communication between the White Sea 
and Lake Onega, with a view to developing the 
resources of Northern Russia. The proposal has 
emanated from M. Grigorief, governor of the pro- 
vince of Olonetz. 


Dr. Lenz, the geologist despatched to the 
Ogowai River, in West Africa, by the German 
African Expedition, has done some further explor- 
ing work, and communicated his reports to the 
President. Dr. Lenz made an excursion to the 





Yonanga Lake, and endeavoured, but unsuccess- 
fully, to procure a guide to conduct him. across 
the wooded mountains to the eastward, to the 
Ngunie River, the natives being afraid of hostile 
tribes and gorillas, which are numerous. He 
observes that as far as the coast tribes are con- 
cerned, habitations are only to be found on the 
banks of rivers, where trade in caoutchouc can 
easily be carried on with the Europeans. The 
Jesuit mission on the Gabun River is flourishing, 
and ntry, joiner’s work, tailoring, shoemaking, 
and smith’s work, besides gardening, are taught. 
Dr. Lenz states that the slave trade is in full 
swing by Cape Lopez, and that hundreds of slaves 
come from the interior, and are sold to the Portu- 
guese at St. Thomas and I. do Principe. The 
agents for this traffic are chiefly Portuguese 
mulattoes from the Congo country, and they 
live in the neighbourhood of Cape Lopez, where 
the numerous mouths of the Ogowai favour their 
operations. The slaves, bound together with 
chains, are conveyed in long canoes, each con- 
taining sixty people and upwards, across the sea 
to Ilha do Principe and St. Thomas, where they 
are landed on unfrequented parts of the coast, 
and conveyed thence to the plantations in the 
interior of those islands. Dr. Lenz is unable to 
say if any re-exportation takes place; he is cer- 
tain, however, that over a thousand slaves are ex- 
ported annually from the Ogowai delta to the 
islands mentioned. As far as regards the slavery 
in vogue among the inhabitants on the Ogowai 
and Gabun, it is of a very mild description, and 
the slaves are treated more as members of the 
family than —— else. Dr. Lenz was propos- 
ing soon to undertake his journey up the Okanda 
river, up which Messrs. de Compiégne and Marche 
had travelled in 1873. The natives speak of an 
important tributary coming from the south three 
or four days east of Lope, on the left bank of the 
Okanda, and of a dwarf race to the eastward 
about three or four feet high, called Akoa, both of 
which points Lenz is anxious to investigate, the 
latter being especially interesting on account of 
the probable connexion with Schweinfurth’s 
Akka tribes. 


THe recently revived shark fishery of the 
Northern Ice Sea in the Bay of Tereberskya, and 
the Peninsula Kola, is the subject of an interesting 
article in Das Ausland, April 5. Two kinds of 
shark are found in this region, Scymnus borealis, 
the Greenland shark, and Selache maxima, or 
basking shark. It is stated that these sharks 
specially frequent places where sea-currents meet, 
and, contrary to the assertions of many naturalists, 
assemble in shoals; so that boats engaged in the 
fishery are often surrounded by a hundred or 
more of these sea hyaenas greedy for prey. The 
boats employed for fishing in deep water are from 
twenty to thirty tons burden, and carry five or 
six men, who obtain from one to two hundred 
kilogrammes of oil from a single fish. 

Forty years ago, one Paschin received a sub- 
vention from the Russian Government to pursue 
this fishery, which went on slowly till 1851, when 
a Norwegian emigrant, Sul, took to the business. 
In the autumn of that year he began his shark- 
hunt in Tereberskya Bay, throwing into the water 
kitchen waste and excrement. This attracted 
a thousand sharks, and many were caught with 
hooks baited with sea calves’ flesh, and 
dispatched with harpoons. Sul was prosperous 
for some time, but at last he was robbed and his 
tackle sunk. His example, however, excited the 
people of Kola to take up the occupation. 

he Russians fish near the coast with small 
boats which can scarcely hold four men, An- 
choring at a certain distance from the land, 
they sink a vessel pierced with holes, con- 
taining oil, tallow, or other fat, which the sea 
currents distribute in the neighbourhood. This 
causes the sharks to assemble, and they are caught 
with baited hooks attached to iron chains, as they 
could instantly bite through the strongest rope. 
Three of the men watch an opportunity of pulling 
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the fish towards the boat, and the fourth stands 
ready with a wooden hammer weighing twenty 
ds, to strike with all his force the moment 
the head appears. The fish is then cut open by 
means of a knife with a very long handle, the oil 
taken and its swimming bladder inflated by a long 
pipe. It is then cast adrift to float. If allowed 
to sink, the men say, the other sharks would eat it 
and not care for other bait. The long handle 
of the knife is to secure the safety of the operator's 
hands from a bite by other sharks that keep 
swimming round the boat. Sometimes the sharks 
surround a boat so thickly that it cannot escape, 
and the crew fall victims to their intended 
prey: 
Tue Turkish papers, says the Levant Herald, 
_ highly of a number of maps of Asia Minor, 
umelia, Servia, and Yemen which have been 
executed by means of photo-lithography, by seven 
or eight officers of the Imperial Ottoman Navy, 
under the direction of Mustapha Djelal-ed-din 
Pasha. At the present moment these officers are 
engaged in drawing up a map of Montenegro. 


Tue Turkish Government is, we are happy to 
learn, at last grappling with the terrible famine in 
Asia Minor with some measure of success. But 
its difficulties are seriously increased by the cattle 
disease, which ig now prevalent throughout the 
Empire. We are indebted for the following 
extract to the Levant Herald, a paper which has 
honourably distinguished itself by the zeal and 
discretion with which it has espoused the cause of 
the starving populations of Asia Minor :— 

“We hear of it [i.e., the cattle disease] in Bagdad, 
and in Trebizond, the extreme points north and south 
of the eastern boundary of the empire. At Scala 
Nova, in the province of Smyrna, and at the Darda- 
nelles it has wrought terrible ravages. Private letters 
state that in the neighbourhood of the Dardanelles 
the most lucky have lost fifty per cent. of their 
sheep, and that of many large flocks only five in every 
hundred are left. A recent visitor to the plains of 
Troy remarked the skeletons of thousands of sheep 
lying bleaching upon the ground. From Smyrna, we 
hear of vast flocks totally destroyed, and one letter 
tells of a shepherd who, stripped by the murrain of 
his entire flock, has become insane, and takes out to 
pasture a pocketful of white pebbles which he fondly 
believes to be the fleecy tribe in the possession of 
which he was a few weeks ago comparatively rich. 
What the disease has wrought in the famine districts 
of Asia Minor has already been told by Mr. Farns- 
worth. From European Turkey the accounts are no 
less distressing. From Adrianople, we learn that 30 
per cent of the horned cattle and horses have been 
lost, and that sheep have died in a very much greater 
ratio. . . . In Macedonia, there is not only scarcity 
of pasturage, but also of food for human consumption. 
. .. . From the province of Gallipoli the accounts are 

ery bad indeed. . . . In the district of Enos, in this 
province, the sheep are affected by lung disease. The 
sanitary physician of Varna reports a like affection of 
the flocks in the Dobrudja.” 


In his recently printed consular report from 
Beyrout, Mr. T. S. Jago gives some interesting 
notes on a journey which he made through Central 
and Northern Syria, a country, as he says, little, if 
ever, visited by European travellers. From Tri- 
poli to Latakia, a distance of about seventy-two 
miles, the chief thing that struck him was the 
almost total absence of population. The sparse 
cultivation met with is mainly confined to cereals ; 
the implements used are of the rudest kind; the 
cattle of the peasantry are puny and undersized ; 
and the abject appearance and condition of the 
denizens of the mud villages and the three small 
towns of Tortosa, Gébélé, and Markab, show a 
state of affairs the reverse of prosperous. The 
means of communication are simply the tracks made 
in the course of ages by camels, mules, and other 
beasts of burden. No fewer than thirteen rivers 
and streams have to be crossed in this distance, 
and there are only three bridges fit to be used. 
Education among these “fellaheen” is unknown, 
and the only m who can read is gene- 
Tally, besides scheik of the village, the 





resident agent of the Tripoli or Latakia money- 
lender, who owns the village or who advances 
money upon the crops. Their food is coarse 
bread and sour milk in summer, while in winter 
a few olives and dried fruit take the place of the 
milk. A mat of reeds, with a coverlet and a rude 
pillow, forms their bed. Mutton fat, with a strip 
of cotton rag for a wick, supplies them with a 
little light for their dwellings. Meat, coffee, and 
sugar are luxuries, like rice, sparingly partaken of 
by the more affluent on the occasion of marriages, 
religious feasts, &c. Comforts of the rudest kind 
are wanting with them, and their condition is one 
of extreme ignorance and apathy. 

The best Latakia tobacco is cultivated in the 
most northern and elevated parts of the Ansariyeh 
mountains. Great care is bestowed thereon by 
the mountaineers, who depend upon it for their 
chief support. The small strips of land near their 
houses are carefully prepared, the earth being well 

ulverised and manured, and the seeds planted. 

he beds are afterwards thinned, the young plants 
pricked out, and watered once when put into the 
ground. The tobacco harvest is in October in the 
mountains, and earlier in the lower ranges. The 
leaves are gathered and strung upon strings of 
goats’ hair, then left to dry in the shade, after 
which they are hung to the rafters of the houses 
for fumigation or otherwise, and thus left till the 
tax-gatherer comes. They are sold in loads of 
100 or 150 strings. The very best kind of Latakia 
is known by the name of “abou riah,” or father of 
scent, but of this a very small quantity is annually 
raised. 








GEORGE HERBERT AT CAMBRIDGE. 


Having recently pointed out an error in Walton's 
life of Herbert relating to the presentation to 
Bemerton, I should like to draw attention to 
his life at Cambridge. Herbert's reply to Mel- 
ville’s .Anti-Tami-Cami-Categoria was written 
there, as one set of verses is addressed to Charles 
Prince of Wales, a title which he did not bear 
till 1616, and another refers to the attack of 
Melville on the candlesticks on the Royal Com- 
munion Table as something which took place 
olim. How long after 1616 the verses were 
written I cannot say for certain. If Mr. Grosart 
is right in holding that the verses addressed to the 
Bishop of Winchester were intended for Andrewes, 
the date must have been subsequent to 1619. 
But I strongly suspect that Montague is the 
bishop meant. If so, the date of some of the 
lines is between 1616 and 1619, though it does 
not follow that they were all written at the same 
time. 

We have thus two important writings for 
the Cambridge period of George Herbert’s life, 
the second being the speech addressed to Prince 
Charles on his return to Spain, which shows that 
with all his efforts at being a courtier Herbert, if 
he had not the qualities of a statesman on the one 
hand, was deficient in those of a mere courtier on 
the other. Everybody at court knew that Charles 
had come home disgusted with the Spanish match, 
and half inclined, if not quite inclined, to drive 
his father into war with Spain. Herbert, with all 
courtliness of tone, deliberately refused to wor- 
ship the rising sun. He goes through an elabo- 
rate panegyric on the excellences of peace, 
applauds Charles for going to Madrid in order to 
seek it, and resigns himself to the prospect of 
war, only because he is quite sure that James 
will not declare war unless it is absolutely neces- 
sary. By means of these two pieces one comes to 
see that Herbert may really have admired James 
as a king who kept the peace and maintained the 
ceremonies of the Church. Herbert's patrons, 
too, Hamilton and Lennox, voted in favour of 
peace, so that Herbert would find himself all 
abroad in temporal matters when the new reign 
set in, 

Taking these writings together, one finds that 
there was a certain honesty in Herbert, even in 





his courtierdays. The James I. of modern writers 
is g compound made up of a little truth and a 
great quantity of falsehood; and modern writers 
accordingly begin to shriek whenever they find 
any one praising James. He had no doubt plenty 
of faults; but I believe that any one who reads 
Herbert’s speech diligently will see that James’s 
real faults were not those which Herbert was 
likely to perceive. As for the imaginary ones, as 
he had not read Weldon he was not likely to know 
anything about them. 
SamveL R. GARDINER. 








PARIS LETTER. 

Paris : April 16, 1875. 
The new volume of poems by Sully Prudhomme, 
entitled Les Vaines Tendresses (Lemerre), which I 
announced in January, is just out, and it is in all 
respects worthy of the author of Stances et Poémes, 
Epreuves, and Solitudes. It even bears evidence 
of progress—not that it contains poems in them- 
selves more beautiful than those by which Sully 
Prudhomme had already in his former volumes 
earned his right to be ranked in the first order of 
contemporary poets, but a loftier and more ideal 
inspiration permeates the whole collection. His 
poems are all based on the same idea, namely, the 
want of harmony existing between man’s aspira- 
tions and the weakness, the powerlessness, the 

narrow limits to which nature condemns him :—~ 


«A quoi bon nos miettes d’aumdne ? 
Si la plébe veut s’assouvir ; 
Ou nos réves d’ Etat sans tréne ? 
S'il plait au peuple de servir. 
A quoi bon rapprendre la guerre ? 
S'il faut toujours qu'elle ait pour but 
Le gain menteur, cher au vulgaire, 
D'une auréole et d'un tribut. 


A quoi bon la lente science ? 
Si l'homme ne peut entrevoir, 
Aprés tant d’Apre patience 
Que les bornes de son savoir. 
A quoi bon l'amour? si l’on aime 
Pour propager un ceur souffrant, 
Le cur humain, toujours le méme 
Sous le costume différent. 
A quoi bon si la terre est ronde, 
Notre infinie avidité ? 
On est si vite au bout d’un monde 
Quand il n’est pas illimité.” 
This idea, or'rather sentiment, which is expressed 
in the poet’s earlier works likewise, forms the key- 
note, the one prevailing note I might almost say, 
of the volume before us. He has given it an ad- 
mirable philosophic expression in the lines “ Sur la 
Mort,” where he describes the anguish of the soul 
beside the coffin of a beloved friend, stirred by an 
overpowering yearning for the infinite and the 
eternal, yet feeling that they have no existence 
for it, and being alike unable either to believe or 
to refuse to believe in their reality. It is love 
that makes the poet feel how eternal and strong 
is the spring of hope in the human breast, rudely 
snapped though it may be at every moment by 
the crushing weight of a stern reality. Hence the 
title of the book, Les Vaines Tendresses, vain for all, 
but more particularly for him, for we can read in 
his guarded confidences the whole story, a noble and 
pathetic story, of an unfortunate love, voluntarily 
unfortunate that it might remain noble and pure, 
Such love as this has been the inspiring theme of 
many beautiful lines, but it has never found more 
forcible, yet at the same time more delicate ex- 
pression than Sully Prudhomme has given it in 
the poem called “ L’Obstacle.” But in the 
volume before us it seems as if the wearied and 
wounded soul were beginning to reap the reward 
of its self-denial, the accents of despair and the 
traces of unavailing struggle give — to resigna~ 
tion, a resignation sad, indeed, but nevertheless 
calm and gentle, at times even happy. This is 
the predominant feeling traceable in “ Le Rendez- 
vous” and in “Ce qui dure.” By soenen 
all claims to earthly joys the poet puts hi 
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out of reach of the deceptions which earthly 
joys bring with them; and he experiences a 
sense of peace and harmony which he has beau- 
tifully expressed in two of his most exquisite 
little pieces, called “ L’Epousée” and “Le Con- 
seil.” The volume opens with a poem, “ Aux 
Amis Inconnus,” addressed by the author to those 
who, without knowing him, may have been 
touched by his verses and have found in them an 
echo of their own feelings and their own griefs. 
These lines admirably express the tie that binds 
Sully Prudhomme and his readers together—a 
tie of gratitude rather than one of admiration. 
He has soothed their griefs, first by sharing them, 
and then by ennobling them in verse—‘ Haud 
ignara mali, miseris succurrere disco.” Sully 
Prudhomme’s poems often recall to my mind 
William Blake's Songs of Experience, though he 
has no heavenly visions as Blake had to unlock 
the gates of Paradise to his dreams; he is not a 
mystic, but a philosopher trained in the school of 
Lucretius. 

The spring of 1875 seems to be specially favour- 
able to the production of good poetry. Besides 
the more profound and delicate effusions of Sully 
Prudhomme, which have little charm for the or 
titude, but whose beauty establishes their author's 
title to lasting fame, there is poetry of a more 
stirring and spirited kind, verses that are “ Moins 
écrits que pensés, moins pensés que vécus,” war- 
songs that have the true military ring, like the 
blare of a trumpet and the tramp of soldiers. Be- 
fore the war broke out M. Dérouléte, who is a 
nephew of M. Emile Augier, had been a young 
dilettante author, and had written a drama called 
Juan Strenner, which was produced at the Théatre 
Frangais, but without any particular success. The 
war transformed him into a soldier and a poet. In 
1873 he published Les Chants du Soldat; they 
met with a most favourable reception, and have 
been followed by Les Nouveaux Chants du Soldat, 
and these are at present quite the rage. The first 
volume has in the course of a few weeks reached 
a fifteenth edition, and the second volume a 
ninth. Patriotism of the most genuine kind has 
kindled the poetic impulse in the writer of these 
songs: they are full of the true Gallic vivacity, and 
though their form is often defective and even some- 
times a little prosaic, there is an atmosphere of 
health and vigour about them, and a loyal spirit 
running through them that are their special attrac- 
tions. ‘ A ma Mére,” “ Jeanne la Lorraine,” “ En 
Avant,” and some few military songs, are really 
remarkable. On the other hand, there is not 
much to be said for the comic poem in which 
M. Dérouléte, with a singular want of taste and 
without any conceivable object or purpose, ridicules 
the weakness and want of endurance of some of 
his comrades in the war, nor, indeed, for the more 
ambitious pieces, such as, for instance, the one 
called “Othoniel.” This sprightly and joyous 
young soldier can blow the trumpet-call to arms, 

ut epic poetry is clearly not in his line. Yet it 
is impossible to avoid feeling genuine sympathy 
for the young poet who voluntarily chose to remain 
in the army when the war came to an end, that 
he might assist in training up soldiers for his 
country who shall be as patriotic as he is himself. 
His verses are all written with a view to the same 
purpose, and cannot fail to be productive of some 
result. 

M. André Lemoyne’s poetry is animated by a 
very different spirit. He is one of nature’s 
poets, the bard, the lover of the meadow-flowers 
and of the woodland birds, of everything in 
the realm of nature that helps us to forget the 
stern and pressing realities of life. He is pre- 
paring a new volume of poetry for Lemerre’s 
* Collection elzévirienne,” in which his Roses 
@ Anton and his Charmeuses first came out. 
Meanwhile, not to put the patience of his friends 
to too severe a test, he has had a hundred copies 
of a fine-paper edition of his Paysages de Mer et 
Fleurs des Prés printed for them, which contains a 
choice selection of his most perfect little poems, 





gems which show the labour of the file, and the 

olish of a skilful and persevering hand. There 
is one piece called “ La Bataille ” in this collection, 
a oe suggested by the opening scene of Dickens's 
“ Battle of Life,” which, according to my judg- 
ment, is the finest thing he has ever yet written. 
He blends deep human emotion with that sym- 
pathy with nature which first-hand knowledge of 
nature awakens, and reaches the highest and best 
results. Among the young poets of the day 
M. Lemoyne is a type of the most curious and in- 
teresting description. He has been a clerk . for 
more than twenty years in the firm of MM. Didot 
the publishers, and is engaged in mechanical and 
tiring work from morning till night. He obtains 
relief from the monotonous reality of his daily life 
by means of the joyous exuberance of his nature, 
which is brimming over with gaiety and vigour, 
and makes him the most jovial of companions, and 
by such poetic dreams as are most diametrically 
opposed to the trivial preoccupations of daily 
life. He caresses his verses, shapes and polishes 
them one by one with the utmost fondness 
and deliberation, and at long intervals pro- 
duces short poems whose chief characteristic is 
the ideal serenity that pervades them; they 
neither bear the stamp of genius, nor are they re- 
markable for brilliancy of colour ; but the harmony 
of the verse is faultless, the form perfect, and 
every word exquisitely chosen. Lately, M. Le- 
moyne tried his skill in the domain of tiction, but 
without success, His Zdylle Normande is devoid 
of life, the first quality necessary to a novel. The 
characters are not beings of flesh and blood, but 
incorporeal souls and ideas. 


M. André Theuriet, who is also a poet, and writes 
pure and melodious verse, promises to become 
a really good writer of fiction. His two last 
novels, Mdlle. Guignon and Le Martage de Gérard 
(Charpentier), are works of considerable merit, 
elevated in tone and sentiment, though they pos- 
sess neither the brilliant Parisian originality of 
Alphonse Daudet’s works, nor the popular vigour 
and pith of Léon Cladel’s peasant tales, nor the 

ower of psychological analysis which is displayed 

y Ferdinand Fabre. M. Theuriet’s descriptions 
of nature are evidently drawn by one who is him- 
self a genuine lover of the country, one who has 
lived in it and has made it a part of himself, and 
his pictures of la vie de province are painted with 
striking truth of observation. At present he is 
engaged on a new book called La Fortune d Angéle, 
which combines all these qualities in a much 
higher degree, and which testifies to the real pro- 
gress he is making. We greatly need good 
novelists in France. Those who were the most 
distinguished some years ago are growing old and 
have nearly written themselves out. Erckmann- 
Chatrian have all but exhausted the vein of popu- 
lar tales which has been the source of their 
brilliant successes. Hector Malot, who seemed at 
one time as though he were going to follow in the 
steps of Balzac, pours forth novel after novel from 
his pitiably prolific pen, of which it can only be 
said that they are carefully and conscientiously 
written, for they are wanting alike in force and 
imagination, without life and without originality. 
Gustav Droz, who displayed real power of - 
servation in some of the pages of the Cahier Bleu 
de Malle, Cibot, has just committed a strange 
error in his choice of a subject for his new novel 
La Femme génante (Hetzel), which shows a sin- 
gular want of taste in a man of his ability. A 
widower has had the body of his dead wife care- 
fully embalmed, and has kept it in the house 
beside him: after a time he wants to marry again, 
and then he does not know how to dispose of La 
Femme génante. His perplexity might be amusing 
through a few pages, but it becomes intolerably 
wearisome dragged out through the length of a 
whole volume. Jules Verne, who has so much 
wit and intelligence, such learning and vivid 
imagination, has just been putting his powers to 
their full use in his Chancellor (Hetzel), but his 
joyous fancy is- always enlisted in the cause 





of science, and his object is to instruct his 
readers while he amuses them, and therefore 
his writings belong to the instructive rather than 
to the literary order of books. Lastly, Victor 
Cherbuliez, whose rare talent as a writer no one 
can dispute, and whose refined, cultivated judg- 
ment, artistic feeling, and brilliant intelligence 
are undeniable, has just published a novel, Miss 
Rovel (Hachette), which does little credit to the 
author of Comte Kostia and Ladislas Bolski. This 
is not the public opinion clearly, for not one of 
Cherbuliez’ novels has met with such a favourable 
reception as this; but I consider it inferior to all 
his former ones, on account of the pretentious 
style in which it is written, the poverty of inven- 
tion and the want of elevation it displays. The 
English lady, who first indulges in a thousand 
vagaries, and then goes off to Africa with a Wes- 
leyan missionary to convert the blacks, and ends 
by becoming the wife of a negro king, is a gro- 
tesque conception, it must be owned, hardly worthy 
of such an author as M. Cherbuliez. He has just 
left Geneva, with the intention of settling in Paris, 
where he is to have some share in the editing of 
the Revue des Deux Mondes. It is to be hoped 
that the change will give a new impulse to his 
literary talent. An interesting experiment has 
just been made in the domain of fiction by a young 
man who bears a name that is doubly famous. 
M. Gilbert Augustin Thierry is a son of Amédée 
Thierry, and a nephew of Augustin Thierry. He 
has tried in his Aventures d'une Ame en peine 
(Didier) to bring the historical novel to life again. 
The period he has chosen for his story is the close 
of the sixteenth and the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, and he gives a picture of the 
ecclesiastical and legal classes as they were in those 
disturbed times, when witchcraft still played an 
important part in society, and the administration 
of law and justice was still influenced, as in the 
Middle Ages, by cruelty and prejudice. It is a 
strange book, confused throughout, crammed full of 
ill-digested learning, and written in an odd style 
which is an ill-assorted union of the bad taste 
and extravagance of modern sentimental diction, 
with a wearisome imitation of the style of the six- 
teenth century. Itshows, however, on the writer's 
part a laudable effort at describing, not oniy the 
outward aspect of a bygone time, but also thé 
sentiments specially characteristic of a state of 
civilisation differing from our own. M. de Mar- 
tincourt, the chief personage in the book, is 
vigorously pourtrayed, and leaves a lasting impres- 
sion on the imagination. 


But the historical novel is an anomaly even 
at its best, and M. Gilbert Thierry is hardly 
justified in his desire to bring it back to life. 
Can any historical novel bear comparison with 
actual history, history when it is well and vividly 
written? Camille Desmoulins, by M. J. Claretie, 
is a striking proof of the truth of this. Such a 
life is in itself a romance. This young genius, 
with his easy, careless, fantastic, generous tempe- 
rament, throws himself with all the impetuosity 
of youth into the turmoil of tae revolution. He 
leads the populace to the taking of the Bastille; by 
his pen he contributes as much as any to hasten 
on events and make them bloodier, more violent, 
more irreparable; he rouses the people to the 
assault of the Tuileries on August 10, 1792; he 
stands by and sees the September massacres going 
on; not satisfied with having been one of the 
most active abettors in the death of the king, he 
labours to bring about the fall of the Girondins, 
their trial and final sentence. After which a 
horror of all the massacres and bloodshed comes 
upon him, a sudden revulsion of feeling takes 
place, and he becomes an eloquent and fervent 
advocate of clemency. He enlists in the new 
cause with the same generous impetuosity with 
which he had served the old, and tries to stem the 
torrent he himself had let loose, but it is too late, 
and he in his turn is dragged off and dies for 
having preached the new doctrine of gentleness 
and humanity. In the middle of this tempestuous 
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existence he had nfarried Lucile, a wife whom he 
adored ; she shared his political frenzy, and shared 
also the change that came over him when he 
entered on a nobler course; she followed him to 
the guillotine after a short interval of a few days, 
and so was denied the consolation of dying at hisside. 
Nothing can be more touching than their last 
letters to each other; they reveal the terrible 
desolation that filled their young hearts at the 
prospect of an early death, a death in which they 
saw, not only the end of their mutual love, but 
the ruin of their country and their country’s 
liberty. M. Claretie is a writer for the daily press 
and a spirited and voluminous writer, but he does 
not let his arduous duties in that capacity wholly 
absorb him, and knows how to snatch hours of 
leisure for more serious work. His book Les 
Derniers Montagnards contained the fruit of use- 
ful research: the one on Camille Desmoulins and 
the Dantonists is no less valuable. It contains 
life-like portraits of Danton, Desmoulins, Hérault 
de Séchelles, and Fabre d’Eglantine, a remarkable 

up of men who for one short moment were the 
leaders of the Revolution, and then became its 
victims. Backed by the authority of unpublished 
documents he clears their memory from many 
calumnies, but far from constituting himself their 
panegyrist, he does not in the least degree try to con- 
ceal their errors and weaknesses. M. Claretie has 
collected some notes on the trial of the Dartonists 
which are particularly interesting—notes to which 
a double value now attaches because the docu- 
ments from which they were taken were burnt 
during the Commune of 1871 at the Préfecture 
de Police. 

Disastrous events such as this, which in a 
moment destroy the valuable records of past 
times, render a speedy publication of the rich 
store of manuscripts contained in our public libra- 
ries and archives extremely desirable. But in 
order to publish them, some sort of guide is neces- 
sary to lead the way into those vast collections. 
M. Armand Baschet has been a valuable friend to 
all other workers by his book on Le Dépét des Ar- 
chives du Ministére des Affaires Eirangéres (Plon). 
Itisa complete history of these Archives, and dates 
from the reign of Louis XIV. when the Dépét 
was first established. The growth of the Dépét 
from year to year is described, and every manu- 
script mentioned that has been deposited there, 
so that an inventory of all its contents is 
within the reach of every one. And now 
that the public have free access, so long 
denied them, to these Archives, M. Baschet’s 
book will, no doubt, materially promote the pro- 
duction of important historical works. M. Bas- 
chet is already well known by his books on the 
Venetian Archives and on the papers of St. Simon. 
He is at present employed by the English Govern- 
ment in hunting up all the documents relating to 
England in the French Archives. His generosity 
in letting others share the fruits of his perse- 
verance and intelligence has earned for him the 
gratitude of all other students. 

_M. L. Delisle has been rendering the public 
similar good service by his admirable work on 
Le Cabinet des Manuscrits de la Bibliotheque Na- 
tionale, the administration of that department 
being at present in his hands. The third and 
last volume has just come out in the “Grande 
Collection sur l'Histoire de Paris” published by 
the Municipality. M. Delisle’s work furnishes a 
complete history of the inestimable riches con- 
tained in this collection, and is distinguished, as 
all M. Delisle’s writings are, by taste and learning. 
Two other volumes, both very interesting, have 
simultaneously been added to the “Collection 
d'Histoire Municipale de Paris "—namely, La Col- 
lection des Sceaux Municipaux and L’ Histoire 
@ Etienne’ Marcel, by M. Perrens. 

GaBRIEL Monon. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE AND ITS 
PROFESSORS. 

3 St. George’s Square: April 19, 1875. 
The Council of the University of Melbourne 
have an odd way of treating their Professors. If 
they want to get rid of one of the teaching body, 
they suddenly resolve to give the whole staff 
notice that their posts are vacant, and that they 
must apply for re-election. Some years ago, the 
University lost its most brillant Professor— 
Edward Irving, the son of the great preacher and 
founder of the Irvingites—who would not stand 
this kind of treatment, and resigned as soon as he 
had notice of it. And lately, the thenablest Professor 
—C. H. Pearson, Professor of History—threw up 
his appointment on hearing of the Council’s con- 
templated move. Though offered at once the 
Professorship of History in the University of 
Adelaide, Professor Pearson accepted the head- 
ship of the new College for Ladies in Melbourne, 
lately founded by the Scotch Kirk, and is there 
lecturing on history. This college is to be made, 
if possible, a women’s university. Each professor 
has but one subject. Professor Harper is the Pro- 
fessor of English ; one of the leading physicians of 
the town lectures on Physiology and the Laws of 
Health ; a Cambridge wrangler on Mechanics, &c. 
In case any English graduates think of taking a 
anaencage 4 in the present University of Mel- 
ourne, they should take care to have a stringent 
written contract with the Council, clearly defining 

their rights and duties. F. J. FuRNIvALL. 








THE WORD “ KILN” IN ENGLISH. 
1 Cintra Terrace, Cambridge : April 17, 1875. 
May I be allowed to make a correction in my 
former letter on the subject of the derivation of 





the word kiln ? I beg leave to say that the spelling 
cylen of the Welsh form was a mere momentary 
lapse, and that I meant to have written cylyn, for 
the simple reason that such is the spelling given 
in such dictionaries as contain the word. 

Mr. Rhys gives valuable advice, which I —_ 
to find useful; but I think it very hard that he 
should have been at no pains to look up the 
authorities on the subject. The W. cylyn is 
mentioned in connexion with kiln in Wedgwood 


,and in Webster ; though they both give examples 


of the word in other languages. Indeed, we find 
cylene given in Anglo-Saxon as a gloss upon the 
Latin culina, and kylna is given as an Icelandic 
word by Cleasby and Vigfusson. But what I 
most wish to point out is that I merely followed 
what I took to be very good authority, viz., 
the list of Welsh words occurring in English 
which was drawn up by Mr. Garnett and re- 
printed in Marsh’s Lectures on the English 
Language, as reprinted by Dr. Smith in 1862, at 
p. 45. The word Krln has, in fact, been com- 
monly regarded for many years as a stock ex- 
ample of a Celtic word; it appears, for instance, 
in the very short list given in Dr. Morris’s Ele- 
mentary Outlines of English Grammar at p. 8. 
Hence I did no more than cite what has been 
held by many English philologers for many years ; 
and, having a strong feeling that the study of 
“Celtic” is difficult and dangerous ground, I 
thought it better to defer to the commonly re- 
ceived opinion in this matter. I think, then, 
that the error, if it be one (as I now suspect it 
is), may very much more fairly be charged upon 
others than myself, as I merely quoted a common 
opinion in preference to taking upon myself the 
responsibility of calling it in question. And I 
would suggest to Mr. Rhys that, if he wants to 
do us good service, he should read over Mr. 
Garnett’s list and let us know how much of it we 
are to believe. 

I hope I may now be left in peace. At any 
rate, I. am more confirmed in my opinion than 
ever that the investigation of English etymology 
is at present no proper part of the duty of the 
English Dialect Society, and that we had better 
collect the words instead of discussing them. I 
hope I may be supported in this view by those 
who care for sound scholarship. 

Watter W, SKEAt. 


THE WORD “ CYLYN.” 
Llanymawddwy, Merioneth : April 19, 1875. 

Whether the Welsh borrowed the word cylyn 
from the English, or the English from the Welsh, 
or whether both languages are indebted for it to 
a common source, I leave to others to decide ; but 
I may be permitted to mention, that during a 
residence of upwards of a quarter of a century in 
North Wales I have not heard any other term 
used for a kiln, for whatever purpose intended. 
I have invariably heard it pronounced cylyn (not 
cilyn) ; and of this pronunciation I am reminded 
almost every day, as, within a stone’s cast from 
the place where this note is written, a steep part 
of the road leading in the direction of Bwleh y 
Groes and Bala is known as Zthiw Cylyn, so called 
from a kiln which in time past stood by the side 
of it. Mr. Skeat’s cylen must be a clerical or 
typographical error, for that form of the word is, 
1 fens nowhere to be found. I was not aware 
until Iread Mr. Rhys’ letterin the Acapemy for April 
17, that cylyn is at allin colloquial use in any part 
of South Wales. He probably refers to the upper 
or northern part of Cardiganshire, for in the middle 
and lower portions of that county the word is un- 
known, its synonym odyn being the term employed. 
Linguistically, northern Cardiganshire has a good 
deal in common with the southern parts of 
Merioneth and Montgomeryshire. 

That the word does not occur in our older 
literature does not necessarily lead to the belief 
that it is an exotic term of recent introduction, 
The written literature does not contain nearly all 
the words of the language. There are at the pre- 
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sent day in common use in different parts of 
Wales scores of apparently genuine Welsh words 
which are not found in any Welsh writing that 
has come under my notice ; and this absence from 
the literary language is not peculiar to words of 
foreign or doubtful origin. Take, for instance, 
dynes (woman), a term in daily use all over North 
Wales, and more or less employed in most parts 
of the South; yet, I think I may safely say that 
it is not to be found in any book, printed or manu- 
script, a century old. In fact, we seldom find it 
employed by any writer before the commence- 
ment of Welsh journalism. Whether from some 
misgiving as to the pedigree of cylyn, or from 
some other cause, Welsh writers seem to have 
avoided it, and preferred the less questionable 
odyn whenever they had occasion to mention this 
sort of fabric. The fact, however, that cylyn, to 
the exclusion of odyn, is at the present day in 
constant use over so large a portion of the Prin- 
cipality, and appears to have been so from time 
immemorial, looks as if the word was not an 
upstart among us. 

_ Cylyn seems to be, in form at least, a diminu- 

tive of cyl, a word which has the same significa- 
tion, and for which a printed authority of some 
two hundred years old might be quoted. Charles 
Edwards, a Denbighshire man, in Hanes y Ffydd, 
the first edition of which was published in 1671, 
employs the word in the ninth chapter, thus: 
“ Dewisodd tri chant yn Carthago eu bwrw i gyl 
poeth, yn hytrach nag aberthu i eulun.” 
_ This passage, a little distorted, will be found 
in Pughe, s.v. Cyl. Welsh authors, especially 
prose-writers, up to the time of the Reformation, 
preferred the Southern dialect for their literary 
compositions. D. Strvan Evans. 








HANDEL AND BACH. 
Easebourne, near Midhurst, Sussex : April 20, 1875. 

The able letter which appeared in the ACADEMY 
of April 10, signed by G. Downing Fripp, respect- 
ing the appropriation by Bach and Handel of the 
‘air “Col freddo suo velen,” is incontrovertible 
testimony ; both of these great masters undoubtedly 
adopted the little foundling and made it “ beauti- 
ful for ever.” Dr. Arne was well aware of his 
friend Handel’s tendency to absorb airs or phrases 
eo ag and among other traditional re- 
miniscences has transmitted the following. Handel 
was dictating the chorus in Alexander’s Feast 
“The many rend the skies,” and had arrived at 
the part in the allegro where the words occur “ And 
Music won the cause,” when the amanuensis re- 
marked “ That passage is Corelli’s.” “Then put 
it down,” said Handel, “ it is all de better for dat.” 
The phrase in question is in the allemanda of 
Corelli’s eighth sonata. The giant knew that he 
had the power of, returning gold for brass, and 
that whatever he worked upon was to him as 
the metal in the hand of Cellini. 

Maria WHEELER. 








The Eprror will be glad if the Secretaries of Insti- 
tutions, and other persons concerned, will lend 
their aid in making this Calendar as complete as 


possible, 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


SaTuRDAY, Ap. 24,2.30p.m. New Philharmonic Concert, St. 
James's Hall. 
3 p.m. Physical: Papers by Mr. J. Bar- 
rett and Dr. Stone. 
» Royal Institution: Mr. George 
Smith on “The History of As- 
syria.” 
- Crystal Palace : Mr. Manns’s Bene- 
fit Concert (Biilow). 





3.45 p.m. Royal Botanic. 
8.30 p.m. Amateur Orchestral Society,Royal 
Albert Hall. 
Monpay, April 26, 5p.m. London Institution: Professor 


Bentley on “ The Classification 
of Plants.” IV. 
+ Philosophical Club : Anniversary. 
+ Third Philharmonic Concert, St. 
James's Hall (Wilhelmj 


Tourspay, April 27, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: Professor P. 
M. Duncan on “The Grander 
Phenomena of Physical Geo- 


graphy.” 
8p.m. Anthropological Institute: Rev. 
Dr. Mullens on “Origin and 
Progress of the People of 
Madagascar ;” Mr. J. J. Mon- 
teiro on “ The Quissama Tribe 
of West Africa.” 
e Civil Engineers. 
WEpNEspAyY, April 28,12 noon London Institution: Anniversary. 
4.30 p.m. Royal Society of Literature: 
Anniversary. 
8p.m. Society of Arts. Geological. 

o Archaeological Association: Mr. 
E. Roberts, “‘ Notes on the Ro- 
man way to Verulam.” 

Zoological : Anniversary. 

Royal Institution: Professor H. 
G. Seeley on “ The Fossil Forms 
of Flying Animals.” 

Zoological Gardens (Davis Lec- 
ture): Mr. J. W. Clark on 
“ Seals and the Walrus.” 

Royal Society Club. 

London Institution: Dr. E. A. 
Freeman. V. 

Society of Arts: Mr. H. Black- 
burn on “ Art in America.” 

Royal. Antiquaries. 

Sacred Harmonic Society, Exeter 
Hall: Costa’s Zli. 

Royal Institution: Mr. W. N. 
Hartley on “The Action of 
Heat on Coloured Liquids.” 


TuHurRsDAY, April 29, 1 p.m. 
3 p.m. 


5 p.m. 
6.30 p.m. 
7 p.m. 


8 p.m. 


8.30 p.m. 
Fripay, April 30, 7.30 p.m. 
9 p.m. 








SCIENCE. 

The Native Races of the Pacific States of 
North America. By Hubert Howe Ban- 
croft. Vol. I. “Wild Tribes.” (Lon. 
don: Longmans & Co., 1875.) 


Tur history of this book, as well as its con- 
tents, is of public interest. Mr. Bancroft, 
who isa publisher in San Francisco, describes 
in his preface how some fifteen years ago he 
set himself to the task of collecting books 
and manuscripts relating to the Pacific 
States, with the view of forming a complete 
special library. 

“ After securing everything within my reach 
in America,” he says, “I twice visited Europe, 
spending about two years in thorough researches 
in England and the chief cities of the Continent. 
Having exhausted every available source, I was 
obliged to content myself with lying in wait for 
opportunities. Not long afterward, and at a time 
when the prospect of materially adding to my 
collection seemed anything but hopeful, the 
Biblioteca Imperial de Méjico, of the unfortunate 
Maximilian, collected during a period of forty 
years by Don José Maria Andrade, littérateur and 
publisher of the city of Mexico, was thrown upon 
the European market, and furnished me about 
three thousand additional volumes.” 

But when, in 1869, Mr. Bancroft had ace 
cumulated some sixteen thousand books, 
manuscripts, and pamphlets, and determined 
to set to work on this enormous mass of 
matter, he found that a life-time was not 
enough to deal with it in. Knowledge of no 
small value to the world was there, but 
the facts were so imbedded in trash, that a 
mountain of chaff had be sifted to get at a 
few grains of corn. Accordingly, with Mr. 
Oak, his librarian, and a number of assist- 
ants, he set to work to read the whole 
library and to index every passage worth 
recording. ‘The system on trial stood the 
test, and Mr. Bancroft had before him the 
classified information of 1,200 authors before 
proceeding to condense the essence of it into 
a single armful of books. This great work 
is to be completed in five volumes. The first, 
now published, contains the description of 
the savage tribes from above the Arctic 
Circle down to the Isthmus of Panama. 
The second will treat of the more cultured 
races of Mexico and Central America. The 
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able information as to the mythology, lan. 
guages, antiquities, and migrations both of 
the lower and higher races. 

It is favourable to the prospects of anthro. 
pology, within the range of which science 
almost the whole contents of this volume be- 
long, that its cultivators are aware of their 
need of business methods as well as philo- 
sophical skill. It is only by an almost 
mechanical process of classification that the 
facts, on record by hundreds of thousands as 
they are, can be properly brought under 
consideration. When this preliminary toil 
is done, the nice task of criticism and 
generalization begins. A successful anthro- 
pological result depends on this combination 
of labour and scientific ability. The late 
Professor Waitz had both qualities in a 
high degree, and his Anthropologie der 
Naturvilker (ably completed by Dr. Ger. 
land) will, as the century goes on, be more 
and more used for the purpose he contem- 
plated—that of helping to form a basis for 
a philosophy of human life. Waitz’s great 
work—taking in, as it does, the greater part 
of the uncivilised world—devotes but a few 
hundred pages (in vols. iii. and iv.) to the 
tribes whom Mr. Bancroft describes at ten 
times the length, and from a fuller library 
of authorities, including many new ones. 
Still there is much similarity between 
the two works both as to materials 
and method, and in estimating the pre- 
sent volume one naturally compares it 
with the corresponding sections in Waitz. 
The American anthropologist, however, 
seems not to be acquainted with the work 
of his German predecessor, whose name 
does not appear among the 1,200 authors 
in his list. Though disadvantageous in 
some respects, this independence may per- 
haps be reckoned an advantage by students 
who desire information as to any particular 
tribe, and can take one account as at once a 
check and a completion to the other. 

Mr. Bancroft arranges his wild tribes 
geographically, in groups from north to 
south. There was no other method so avail- 
able. It could scarcely have been possible 
to draw absolute distinctions of race, unless 
between the Esquimaux type, and what may 
be vaguely called the American type, which 
includes all the rest. As for civilisation, 
some of the tribes are roving hunters and 
fishers, such as the Esquimaux and the 
Tinneh of the “Great Lone Land ;’’ others 
have more or less native agriculture, such as 
some Apache and Mosquito tribes. The 
Pueblo or Town Indians of New Mexico, 
with their cities of tall houses and their local 
government, are somewhat too far advanced 
to be properly included among wild tribes 
at all. The same may be said of many 
Indian villagers in Mexico, who have not 
much left of the old native civilisation, and 


vaders, but who on the whole live more as 
rude peasants than as savages. It does not 
seem easy to attempt an exact classification 
of the tribes according to their place in 
civilisation, and Mr. Bancroft does not 
attempt it, but merely lays out his materials 
for the sociologist to use. Among the 
multitude of points of interest in his de- 
scriptions, a few may be here selected for 
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The survey starts from the extreme north, 
above Bering’s Straits. It is curious, by 
the way, to see an American purist restoring 
the name of “ Bering” to the Danish navi- 

tor’s own spelling, and repudiating the 
Rebihiiitned form “ Behring ;” while, on the 
other hand, the Danes themselves are adopt- 
ing this foreign form, and printing “ Behr- 
ings-Straede”’ in their maps. We first find 
classed as Esquimaux proper the wandering 
fishers who fringe the Arctic sea-coast down 
to Kotzebue Sound. The fullest informa- 
tion about this well-known race comes from 
the Greenland side, and Mr. Bancroft’s 
account, taken from Western explorers, is 
scanty. He mentions, however, a crafty 
device used by them for killing the polar 
bear. The hunters bend pieces of stiff 
whalebone and freeze each into a ball of 
blubber; then they entice the bear to pursue 
them, dropping in his path the frozen balls, 
which he stops to swallow; when the 
blubber-balls thaw, the whalebones spring 
open, and put an end to the hapless beast. 

his trick was perhaps not known to the 
old Greenlanders. Passing farther south, 
we come to the Koniagas, a cluster of tribes 
ranging from Kotzebue Sound to the island 
of Kadiak. It is a somewhat interesting 
question, under what race these people are 
to be reckoned. ‘Most ethnologists, includ- 
ing Waitz, treat them simply as Esquimanx. 
Their languages, of which vocabularies are 
examined in Buschmann’s great work on the 
North American languages, are distinctly 
Esquimaux dialects. This, indeed, is evident 
from their names of tribes, e.g., the Kwich- 
pagmuts, “dwellers on the great’ river.” 
The details of their civilisation, such as the 
use of labrets or lip-ornaments, their clothing, 
skin canoes, weapons, &c., have much corre- 
spondence with those of the Esquimaux. 
But, on the other hand, they are a taller 
people than the northern Esquimanux; and 
there is even a mention of a chief seven feet 
high among them. Thus it is likely that 
they may be a cross between the Esquimaux 
and others. This is almost certainly the 
case with the next group of tribes, the in- 
habitants of the Aleutian Archipelago. It 
has been thought from the appearance of 
these Aleuts that they may be more or less 
of Asiatic origin, and they have a tradition 
that they came from Asia ; while Buschmann 
(p. 702) shows that their language is a 
peculiar one, though containing a number 
of Esquimaux words. It thus seems not 
unlikely that ethnological materials may 
exist for working out the problem whether 
there has been any emigration of Asiatic 
tribes across Bering’s Straits into America, 
as well as the insignificant Esquimaux mi- 
gration into Asia. 

Among the Thlinkits or Koloshes, in the 
district south of Mount St. Elias, a point 
deserving of notice is the fairness of the 
native complexion (p. 97), ‘‘as fair as many 
Europeans” (Langsdorff) ; “eran de color 
blanco y habia muchos con ojos azules ” 
(Perez). Much the same is said of the 
Haidahs of Queen Charlotte’s Island (p.157), 
“fair in complexion, sometimes with ruddy 
Cheeks” (Hale), “their young women’s 
skins are as clear and white as those of 

lishwomen.” From such accounts as 
e it appears that the North American 


skin, deep yellow-brown or red-brown in 
most parts of the continent, lightens into 
remarkable fairness in this north-western dis- 
trict. But whether this is the result of na- 
tural change, or whether a fair race from the 
west has shared in the population, is quite 
unknown. Neither language nor custom 
has as yet thrown light on the complex eth- 
nology of the west coast of North America. 

Under the title of New Mexicans, Mr. 
Bancroft groups the tribes from California 
across to Texas. Mountain ranges, with 
desert plains between, furnish much of the 
geography of this wild land, where rove 
those fiercest of savage hordes, the Apaches 
and Comanches. In this region, under 
more favourable local conditions, are found 
‘also the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico and 
Arizona, who are semi-civilised town-people 
(Spanish pueblo=town). The fortified houses 
of these people, which were first made known 
by the Spanish explorers of three centuries 
ago, are thus described (p. 534) :— 


“The towns of the Pueblos are essentially 
unique, and are the dominant features of these 
aboriginals, Some of them are planted in valleys, 
others on mesas (?.e., plateaus); sometimes they 
are planted on elevations almost inaccessible, 
reached only by artificial grades, or by steps cut 
in the solid rock... . 4 A Pueblo consists of one 
or more squares, each enclosed by three or four 
buildings of from 300 to 400 feet in length, and 
about 150 feet in width at the base, and from 
two to seven stories of from eight to nine feet 
each in. height. . . . The stories are built in a 
series of gradations or retreating surfaces, decreas- 
ing in size as they rise, thus forming a succession 
of terraces. In front of the terraces is a parapet, 
which serves as a shelter for the inhabitants when 
forced to defend themselves against an attack from 
the outside. These terraces are about six feet 
wide, and extend round the three or four sides of 
the square, forming a wall for the oce ts of 
the story résting upon it, and a roof for the story 
beneath; so with the stori¢és above. As there is no 
inner communication with one another, the only 
means of mounting to them is by ladders, which 
stand at convenient distances along the several 
rows of terraces, and they may be drawn up 
at pleasure, thus cutting off all unwelcome intru- 
sion. The outside walls of one or more of the 
lower stories are entirely solid, having no openings 
of any kind, with the exception of, in some towns, 
a few loopholes. The several stories of these 
huge structures are divided into multitudinous 
compartments of greater or lesser size, which are 
apportioned to the several families of the tribe. 
be The roofs or ceilings, which are nearly 
flat, are formed of transverse beams which slope 
slightly outward, the ends resting on the side 
walls; on these, to make the floor and terrace of 
the story above, is laid brushwood, then a layer 
of bark or thin slabs, and over all a thick covering 
of mud sufficient to render them watertight. The 
windows of the upper stories are made of flakes 
of selenite instead of glass. The rooms are 
large, the substantial partitions are made of wood 
and neatly whitewashed. Houses are 


sist in building them ; the men erect the wooden 
frames, and the women make the mortar and 
build the walls. In place of lime for mortar, 
they'mix ashes with earth and charcoal. They 
-make adobes, or sun-dried bricks, by mixing ashes 
and earth with water, which is then moulded into 
large blocks and dried in the sun. Some of the 
towns are built with stones laid in mud.” 


The Pueblo tribes who build these remark- 
able towns are, as may well be supposed, 
otherwise advanced in civilisation. The 





earliest European visitors describe them as 


common property, and both men and women as-- 





agriculturists, and their irrigation canals 
are made and kept in order by the commu- 
nity. They have what seems a native clever- 
ness in such arts as weaving and wall- 
painting. Their organised system of town 
government existed in the time of Vazquez 
de Coronado (1540). It would, of course, 
be wrong to give these interesting people 
credit for the whole of their civilisation. 
Mr. Bancroft does not lay stress on the 
Spanish-Christian influence which was at 
one time strong among them, and though 
they have long since cast it off, to return in 
a measure to their old ways, yet it has left 
its effects. Thus, the famous name of Mon- 
tezuma has been transplanted to become a 
legendary personage among them, and to be 
mixed up in their sun worship. They use 
the metate or mealing-stones, an instrument 
evidently imported from Mexico, and no 
doubt some Spaniard’s hint led to their 
using selenite for window-panes. With all 
this, however, the native independent ele- 
ments in Pueblo civilisation are well-marked, 
and we may, to a great extent, accept Mr. 
Bancroft’s opinion that it was “a sponta- 
neous awakening from the ruder phases of 
savagism”’ (p. 473), the Pueblos being 
“‘partially reclaimed Apaches or Comanches” 
(p. 476). From such an opinion, however, 
a practical inference must be drawn. If the 
same race who are in the desert the most 
irreclaimable of savages have become in the 
valleys a settled people half-way to civilisa- 
tion, then it is scarcely open to doubt but 
that the “North American Indians” in 
general might, under favourable conditions 
and judicious treatment, have been absorbed 
into civilised life, instead of being “im- 
proved off the face of the earth.” 
Epwarp B. Tyzor. 








CELSUS’ ATTACK ON CHRISTIANITY. 


Celsus’ Wahres Wort, iilteste Streitschrift 
antiker Weltanschauung gegen das Chris. 
tenthum vom Jahr 178”. Chr. Von Dr. 
Theodor Keim. (Ziirich, 1873.) 

AtrnoucH this Essay has been published 

more than a year, it is not too late to re- 

commend it very heartily to our readers, 
especially at a time when the history of the 
second century is so much discussed as it is 
at present. It belongs to a series of Dr. 
Keim’s writings which are of no little im- 
portance to the student of ecclesiastical 
history, though less known probably in this 
country than his recent work on the origin 
of Christianity. Many who regret most 
deeply the principles and conclusions of that 
laborious book will find much to sympathise 
with in these historical essays. In discus- 
sing, for instance, the date of the Epistle to 
Diognetus, he is a valuable ally against those 
who like Overbeck would assign it to the 
fourth century, and his little book on the 
conversion of Constantine is an excellent 
refutation of many of Burkhardt’s exaggera- 
tions. Similarly he has done good service in 
this attempt to define the exact position of 

Celsus and to reconstruct his polemic, for the 

first time (as it seems) in a modern language. 

Though the matter is ry somewhat 

out of the order in which an English writer 

would probably have placed it, the whole is 
an admirable specimen of clearness and 
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method. It consists, first, of the text of the 
aAnPjc Adyoc as quoted or epitomised by 
Origen, and divided into its four parts in 
logical sequence. Then follow short essays 
on two contemporary writers (as Dr. Keim 
holds them to be), Lucian and Minucius 
Felix ; and thirdly, an analysis of the argu- 
ments of Celsus, an estimate of their value 
and of the historical conclusions to be drawn 
from them, ending with a discussion of the 
date of the composition and of the personality 
of the author. 

The importance of the undertaking is 
obvious when we consider how little we 
know of the attacks made by cultivated 
heathens upon Christianity. Besides the 
satire of Lucian on the death of Peregrinus, 
we have nothing, except the late and clumsy 
Philopatris, which has not come down to us 
in the replies of Christian opponents. Fronto 
and Porphyry have disappeared, and Hie- 
rokles and Julian (like Celsus) have to 
be reconstructed mainly from the pages 
of their adversaries. The commonplaces 
of the controversy can, no doubt, be 
gathered from the Greek apologists, and in 
an especially clear manner from the first 
half of the Octavius of Minucius Felix; 
but Celsus was, it would seem, an abler 
champion than those with whom they gene- 
rally had to deal. He abstained in great 
measure from the gross and trivial calum- 
nies against the Christian life which were 
the staple of the vulgar polemics, and really 
had a system (such as it was) to offer in 
place of Christianity. He knew something, 
too, of its relation to Judaism, and he could 
employ his knowledge of the differences be- 
tween Jews and Christians, between the 
Church and the heretics, and between the 
sects themselves, as potent and destructive 
arguments. He anticipated, in fact, almost 
all the modern objections to the doctrines 
of the Church. It is, therefore, of great 
importance to read what he had to say ina 
connected and intelligible form at once 
popular and trustworthy, and this Dr. Keim 
enables us to do. 

We are also grateful for the new light 
which is thrown upon some of the difficult 
questions that surround this subject. The 
first relates to the general position taken up 
by Celsus. Three divisions of his polemic are 
usually recognised :—(1) the attempt to over- 
throw Christianity from a Jewish point of 
view, couched in two addresses supposed to 
be delivered by a Jew to our Lord and his 
disciples; (2) a general attack from the 
side of philosophy on the revolutionary 
character and folly of Christians, and spe- 
cially on the belief common to them with 
the Jews of a providential dispensation of 
which they are the centre; and (3) a par- 
ticular criticism-of doctrines, many of which 
are explained as misunderstandings of phi- 
losophical conclusions. In addition to these 
Dr. Keim has brought into prominence a 
fourth part, and that one of great interest, 
namely, the system which Celsus recom- 
mends to Christians in place of their own, 
and which is contained in the reply of 
Origen from vii. 62 to the end of the book. 
The question may indeed be raised whether 
it was sharply marked off from the pre- 
ceding part, but there can be no doubt of its 
logical distinctness. It is interesting to 








note this early appeal to Christians to de- 
scend from their position as possessors of 
absolute truth, and to take their stand 
among the other religious sects of the 
world—an appeal heard not indistinctly in 
our own day, though on somewhat different 
grounds. Celsus was quite willing to allow 
Christians to worship the supreme God, 
if they would not so persistently refuse 
the respect due to the inferior deities, 
which he and they alike called by the name 
of daipovec. He argues among other things 
that the doctrine of the Son of God and the 
worship paid him by Christians, was a step 
in this direction (Origen viii. 13). He 
would himself possibly have been ready to 
accept our Lord as a daipwy, though in some 


Cerinthian or Docetic sense (see viii. 39: 


cp. v. 2 foll.). The reply of Origen was of 
course that éaiuovec was not an indifferent 
term, but on Christian lips meant only evil 
spirits, und that even if there were such 
beings as Celsus held, they were distinct in 
kind from God the Word, the Son of God. 
Yet we cannot be surprised if Celsus ex- 
pected to receive some acceptance for his 
theory among the various Gnostic sects, with 
which he seems to have had more acquaint- 
ance than with orthodox Christians. Nor 
can we fail to sympathise with the yearning 
after a mythical period when all nations 
were subject to ‘‘ one law and one doctrine ” 
which he shares with Maximus Tyrius and 
Plutarch (see Keim, p. 213). 

Of the historical points treated in this 
essay, the most generally interesting are the 
date of Minucius Felix and the identification 
of Celsus with the friend to whom Lucian 
addressed his life of Alexander the impostor 
of Abonouteichos. Dr. Keim adopts the 
earlier date assigned to Minucius, which has 
recently been defended by Ebert, and we 
think with justice. The question turns 
chiefly on two points—the relation of the 
Octavius to Tertullian’s apology, and the 
internal evidence which it affords as to the 
position of Christianity. Probability cer- 
tainly inclines to the reign of M. Aurelius 
rather than that of Alexander Severus. The 
latter date seems to be based on two mis- 
conceptions—a false idea of the originality 
of Tertullian, and an oversight of those 
passages of the Octavius which point to 
an era of persecution, e.g. jam non adorandae 
sed subeundae cruces. he difference be- 
tween Tertullian and Minucius is one rather 
of style than of originality. The quaint- 
ness and warmth of the great African is not 
incompatible with a vast deal of borrowing 
from his predecessors, Christian and heathen 
alike. And if he employed the language of 
Justin, Tatian and Irenaeus, why not also 
that of Minucius? The mention of Fronto 
seems also much in point. Granted, that he 
was the well-known rhetorician, the preceptor 
of M. Aurelius, whose letters were recovered 
near the beginning of this century, it is 
much more likely that he should be men- 
tioned by one who was a contemporary than 
by a writer who lived after Tertullian. 
From the absolute silence of other authors 
with respect to his polemic, it is fair to con- 
clude that it was a pamphlet which had its 
run and then dropped into obscurity. Other- 
wise, we have to suppose that Tertullian 
passed over a writing of an author, an 





African like himself, which a later writer 
refers to as an authority worth refuting. 
Fronto is, in fact, the only opponent whom 
Minucius mentions by name, and it is not 
altogether an improbable conjecture (though 
not one of Dr. Keim’s) that. the speech of 
Caecilius, in his dialogue, is a réswmé of 
his arguments. No doubt there are points 
of connexion, as Keim has shown, between 
the statements of Celsus and Caecilius, but 
their general position differs very decidedly 
in two important elements—the absence of a 
philosophical point of view in Caecilius, and 
the presence of the whole farrago of calum- 
nies, of which Celsus knows hardly any. 
thing. One of these calumnies is specially 
stated to have been propagated by Fronto 
(Octavius, chaps. ix, and xxxi.), and the 
absence of a theoretical basis would be quite 
in harmony with the character of a man who, 
in his extant letters, now sharply and now 
plaintively dissuades his royal pupil from 
philosophical studies as destructive of his 
taste in rhetoric. But after all we know too 
little of this production of Fronto’s to lay 
much stress upon this conjecture, especially 
as it is of no real importance in determining 
the date of Minucius. There are other 
arguments for the early date which will be 
differently estimated by different minds. We 
do not feel sure that Dr. Keim does not 
attach too much importance to the use of 
veges in the plural as indicating the double 
rule of Aurelius and Verus, and to the 
hatred of the Roman Empire expressed in 
chapter xxxvii., as pointing to the persecu- 
tion of the year 177 (p. 156). 

The date and personality of Celsus is 
much more difficult to determine with cer- 
tainty. The name is a common one, and 
Origen evidently was doubtful to which of 
two persons of the name the book was to be 
assigned. He concluded, on the whole, that 
it was to be referred to an Epicurean who 
lived under Hadrian and his successors, and 
wrote books against magic. If this conclu- 
sion was right, we have a very probable 
inference that our Celsus is to be identified 
with the friend of Lucian, who also wrote 
against magic. But Origen is not quite sure 
of this identification, for the Celsus against 
whom he wrote was much more a Platonist 
than an Epicurean, and almost seems to 
have believed in the reality of magic, and to 
have ascribed to its means the miracles of 
Christ (Origen i. 68). The latter passage, 
however (which is well worth reading), is 
less conclusive than it appears at first sight. 
It occurs in the supposed speech of the Jew, 
and only acknowledges the reality of the 
miracles for the sake of argument, and in 
order to degrade them by comparison with 
those of the impostors of the day. That the 
Celsus of Origen was an enemy to the yonrec 
is clear from his language about the itine- 
rant prophets of Palestine and Phoenicia 
(vii. 9,11, but ep. viii. 48). As to the tra- 
dition which makes him an Epicurean, it 


| may have arisen from his friendship with 


Lucian, who may well have been familiar 
with a Platonist of his temper and critical 
spirit, just as he was with the Stoic Arrian. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that the 
natural inference from the language of 
Lucian to his friend is, that he was address- 
ing an Epicurean; and this will always be 
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the weak point of the identification. Dr. 
Keim shows that it is not an absolute neces- 
sity to draw this inference, and insists very 
forcibly on the likeness in character between 


the Celsus of Origen and of Lucian, and on, 


the whole establishes the probability of their 
being really one. After all, the question is 
of no great moment, as Celsus cannot well 
be later than the time of Marcus Aurelius ; 
and we cannot prove that he was earlier. 

The assumption that Celsus was a con- 
temporary of Origen (made by the author 
of a book on Supernatural Religion) is based 
on two very inconclusive arguments. The 
first is that because Origen did not know 
much about the personality of Celsus, he 
did not know whether he was alive or dead ; 
whereas, the fact seems to be that he knew 
all along that he lived some time previously, 
but could not find out much about him. 
The second is that at the close of his book 
he speaks of Celsus’ promised treatise on 
morality, and asks Ambrosius to find out 
whether he has fulfilled his promise, and if 
so to send it, using language which might 
apply to a contemporary. Perhaps the 
author referred to has read no more of 
Origen than he quotes, and is not aware that 
he speaks of Celsus throughout as a (hypo- 
thetically) present antagonist, and generally 
in the present tense. Otherwise this must 
be simply termed a piece of special pleading. 

The discussion of the relation of Celsus to 
the canon is interesting and instructive, 
though necessarily tinged by Dr. Keim’s 
views as to the origin of Christianity. Thus 
he tells us that Celsus’ use of Pauline 
expressions, though not directly drawn from 
his epistles, shows “in an interesting man- 
ner the strong revival of the Pauline doc- 
trine amongst Gnostics and churchmen in 
the middle of the second century, after Paul 
had for a considerable time previous been 
placed under a bushel” (p. 225). This 
raises, of course, immediately the funda- 
mental question as to the Ebionism of the 
early Church, which we have to thank Dr. 
Lightfoot especially for bringing to the test 
of common sense and historical probability. 

We are glad, however, to note the state- 
ment that “after long and mistrustful criti- 
cism it is found necessary to conclude that 
the Christian writers since the middle of 
the second century, and especially Justin 
Martyr, were acquainted with our Gospels ” 
(p. 227). So, again, Dr. Keim asserts that 
Celsus used all the four Evangelists, and 
points out several passages, some of which 
have been before overlooked, in which he 
distinctly employs St. John (p. 299). He 
takes care, of course, to show his own view 
of the fourth Gospel, which this is not the 
place to criticise. But with the admissions 
of Dr. Keim on the one hand, and of M. 
Renan on the other, in respect to the his- 
tory of the Canon, the apologist for the 
Christian revelation is able greatly to narrow 
the field of argument. 

Joun WorDsWoORTH. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 
Natives of New Guinea.—The last number of 
the Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society 
Contains an account of the discoveries of H.M. 








ship Basilisk, in the year 1874. To the three 
races of New Guinea already known to inhabit the 
island—viz., the Papuans on the south, the 
Arfaks of the mountainous country on the north, 
and the Malays of the north-west—Captain 
Moresby has added a fourth by the discovery 
of another, probably a mixed race of Malays and 
Papuans, inhabiting the whole of the eastern 
peninsula of New Guinea in its northern and 
southern shores, from about 148° longitude to East 
Cape, which is in 150° 53’ East longitude, and the 
adjacent archipelago. This race is distinctly 
Malayan, but differs from the pure Malay in being 
smaller in stature, coarser in feature, thicker lipped, 
and having more frizzled hair. They have high 
cheek bones, their noses are inclined to be aqui- 
line, the eyes dark and beautiful with good 
eyebrows; many of the men have light hair 
and a Jewish cast of countenance; they rise to a 
height of from 5 feet 4 inches to 5 feet 8 inches, 
and are sinewy though not muscular, slight, grace- 
ful, and eel-like in the pliability of their bodies. 
This race merges into the pure Papuan in the 
neighbourhood of Cape Possession, where they 
vary in colour, stature, and feature; and a mix- 
ture of habits confirms the idea of a fusion of 
race. The new race bury their dead in the 
ground, and build small thatched huts over them. 
Their houses, like those of the Papuans, are built 
on piles, and communicate with the ground by 
means of a pole notched with steps. They are 
rude but successful cultivators of the ground, using 
stone mattocks for turning up the soil ; they culti- 
vate yams and taro. Cannibalism does not prevail 
largely among them, though apparently it is not un- 
known. They are affectionate to their children, 
but in some cases were willing to barter them for 
iron axes. They did not keep their women in the 
background, but allowed them to have a voice in 
the trading. The men are but slightly tattooed, 
but the women are tattooed all over in graceful 
patterns ; the women crop their hair short, but the 
men wear theirs long and frizzled ; the men wear 
a waistcloth only, but the women a short grass 
petticoat or ti-ti. Unlike the Papuans they possess 
the art of making pottery. They are better cooks 
than the Papuans, and boil their food as well as 
roast and bake it. The Papuans fish only with a 
hook and line and a barbed spear, but this race make 
fishing-nets with fibres of a small nettle-like plant. 
The Papuans use only outrigger canoes, but these 
have several kinds. They have developed a system of 
warlike tactics adapted to the weapons they employ, 
and when Captain Moresby approached them they 
formed up in two regular lines, the first line 
armed with missile spears, and the sécond line 
with clubs. This isin conformity with the system 
adopted by all nations similarly armed, and has, 
no doubt, been arrived at independently as the 
result of experience. Upon the whole, they must 
be regarded as a more civilised race than the 
Papuans. Up to the time of their discovery by 
the Basilisk, they appear to have had little or no 
acquaintance with white men. 


The Antiquity of Man.—Mr. John Evans, 
F.R.S., in his anniversary address to the Geo- 
logical Society, delivered on February 19, and 
since published by the Society, has summed 
up the evidence on this subject to the pre- 
sent time. Until within the last two or three 
years it was generally the received opinion of 
geologists that the earliest known traces of the 
occupation of this portion of the globe by man 
were posterior in time to what is known as the 
Glacial Period. Since then, however, discoveries 
have been made which in the opinion of some 
geologists cast doubt on this limitation of the age 
of man in Euro Among these is the discovery 
of a portion of a human fibula in the Victoria 
Cave, near Settle, in a deposit overlain by stiff 
glacial clay containing ice-scratched pebbles. In 
common with some others Mr. Evans does not 
regard the age of the clay deposit as conclu- 
sively settled, and thinks it possible that it may 
have been either reconstituted or even accidentally 





redeposited at a later period. Mr. James Geikie, 
however, arguing on more general grounds, has 
come to the conclusion that the palaeolithic 
deposits are of preglacial and interglacial age, 


and do not in any way belong to t-glacial 
times. If this view could be adopted, there is 
no doubt that many apparent anomalies would 
receive a simple and satisfactory explanation ; 
but at Hoxne, Icklingham, Bedford, Ealing, 
Acton, and elsewhere where implement-bearing 
gravels occur, they repose on valleys which are 
cut through the boulder clay, many of tae pebbles 
from which form constituent parts of the palaeo- 
lithic gravels, and there can therefore be no 
doubt that they belong to a period subsequent 
to the submergence during which the middle 
and upper glacial beds were deposited. In 
France the Abbé Bourgeois has attempted to 
carry man back to Lower Miocene times, rely- 
ing on implements presumed to have been 
found in beds of the Calcaire de Beauce, at 
Thenay, near Pontlevoy. He, however, admits 
that the implements offer a complete identity with 
those found on the surface; did they, therefore, 
belong to these beds we should have the remark- 
able fact that at that remote period, characterised 
by mammals as distinct from those of the present 
day as the acerotherium is from the rhinoceros, 
or the mastodon from the elephant, primeval man 
was fashioning implements indistinguishable from 
those of neolithic times. Mr. Evans therefore 
suspects some possible error of observation as to 
their occurrence in these beds. But although for 
the present we seem unable to find any satisfac- 
tory evidence of the existence of man in Western 
Europe before the glacial period, it by no means 
follows that none such will eventually be 
found. It must, moreover, never be forgotten 
that it is not in this part of the world that a 
naturalist would be led to look for the cradle of 
the human race. This is far more probably to 
be sought in a warmer clime, and amidst a more 
luxurious vegetation, yielding throughout the 
year some readily available means of subsistence 
both to man and to animals that would serve him 
for food. 


Psychological Institute—If the announcement 
of a new society under this designation were 
really calculated to promote the scientific study 
of psychology, it would be hailed with satisfac- 
tion by all who are interested in the study of man. 
Such, however, is hardly to be expected. Ex- 
perience has proved that the materials for a 
separate psychological society apart from general 
anthropology, are not forthcoming otherwise than 


by the admission of matter that is beneath the 


proper dignity of science. This new institution 
adds another to the list of nine societies which in 
London alone deal with anthropological subjects, 
some of them in an extremely feeble and unsatis- 
factory manner. Such branch societies have 
usually had a_ short-lived activity, ending in 
stagnation; they entail separate apartments, extra 
salaries to secretaries, and the publication of a 
vast mass of rubbish in order to maintain an annual 
volume of Transactions. The same results might 
be obtained with far greater economy by the for- 
mation of special sections under the auspices of a 
larger society. We can only, therefore, regard 
the forn:aiion of this new society as contributing 
to the existing disorganisation through which the 
scientific force of the country is being frittered 
away. 


PHYSICS, 


Electric Conductivity of Lead Compounds.—Buff 
observed in 1859 that the electric conductivity of 
chloride of lead increases with the temperature 
instead of diminishing, as is the case with metallic 
substances. IX. Wiedemann has confirmed this 
observation (Pogg. Annalen, cliv. p. 318), using 
the chloride both in the form of compactl 

ressed powder, and also fused and then soli ified, 
fodide and bromide of lead possess the same pro- 
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perty. It yr however, that the conductivity 
is not quite like that of a metal (as was stated by 
Buff), for at temperatures considerably below the 
fusing points of the lead compounds a certain 
amount of electrolysis takes place, as was shown 
by the polarisation current when the battery was 
removed from the circuit and the terminals con- 
nected with a galvanometer. 

Electric Conductivity of Solutions of the Chlo- 
rides of Alkalies and Alkaline Earth Metals.—The 
researches of Professor Kohlrausch and O. Grotrian 
on this subject are published in the last two num- 
bers of Poggendorf (cliv. pp. 1 and 215). It was 
necessary in their experiments to take great care 
in noting the temperature and preventing or 
allowing for any changes in temperature, since the 
conductivity of electrolytes is influenced by tem- 
perature in a very high degree. The source of 
electricity employed was an induction apparatus, 
called by the authors a Sine-Inductor, and de- 
scribed in the Jubelband (p. 290). A magnetised 
disc is rotated in a coil of wire with such velocity 
as to produce from 100 to 200 currents in alternate 
directions ina second. The object of employing 
a system of currents in alternate directions is to 
prevent the polarisation of the electrodes. 

The authors have determined the conductivities 
of aqueous solutions of nitric acid and of the 
chloridesof sodium, potassium,ammonium, lithium, 
magnesium, barium, strontium and calcium. Three 
sets of experiments were made, as nearly as pos- 
sible at the temperatures 0°, 18°,and 40°. The 
conductivity of each substance was investigated 
at each of these temperatures, the strengths of 
the solutions varying from 5 per cent. of the an- 
hydrous salt up to complete saturation. For a 
on percentage strength of the solution, it was 

ound that the conductivity increased very rapidly 

with the temperature, the rate of increase being 
not quite uniform, but much more nearly so than 
might have been expected. For instance, the 
conductivity of potassium chloride (5 per cent. of 
salt) which is 421 at 0°, becomes 931 at 40°: this 
increase is immensely great as compared with 
that of the electric resistance of a metal or the 
pressure of a gas. When the temperature remains 
constant, the conductivities increase continuously 
with the percentage strength of the solution, 
The chlorides of calcium and magnesium, how- 
ever, are exceptions to this rule, the solution of 
CaCl, having a maximum conducting power when 
it contains 24 per cent. of salt, and that of MgCl, 
similarly when it contains 19°8 per cent. Nitric 
acid of maximum conducting power has a specific 
gravity 1:1945 (at 17° C.). 

Ebullition of Liquids.—In a paper on the theory 
of ebullition (Ann. de Chim. et de Phys. sér. v.- 
vol. iv., p. 335), Professor Gernez gives an his- 
torical réswmé at some length of what has hitherto 
been effected in this direction, and then proceeds 
with the description of his own new experiments 
and the views he founds upon them. His experi- 
ments go to show that solid bodies, which provoke 
ebullition in superheated liquids, lose this pro- 
perty when they have been strongly heated ; that 
solid bodies without chemical action on super- 
heated liquids cease to provoke the formation of 
bubbles of vapour when they have been long used 
to ,maintain ebullition; and that such bodies, 
which have been rendered inactive by being long 
kept in boiling liquid or by the influence of heat, 
regain their activity on exposure to the air. He 
states, also, that bodies whose surface is not in 
contact with air, or which do not contain air or 
gas in their interior, are without action on super- 

eated liquids, and that a gaseous atmosphere deter- 
mines ebullition in a superheated liquid. M. 
Gernez regards ebullition as an evaporation at the 
surface of gases introduced into the liquid, an 
infinitely small quantity of gas being sufficient to 
maintain ebullition indefinitely. The arrange- 
ment of the experiment which was the basis of 
this conclusion was as follows. A small cup- 
shaped cavity was formed at the end of a glass 
rod, which was specially cleansed. The little cup 





so formed could be made to contain an ey 
small amount of air, and could be depressed mout 
downwards into the liquid. The heat being 
properly regulated, bubbles of vapour were formed 
regularly at the mouth of the cup, and there only. 
Some of these experiments were continued for 
twenty-four hours, this being rendered — by 
the fact that the tube in which the liquid was 
boiled was of considerable length, so that the 
vapour was condensed before it left the tube and 
flowed back, there being thus no waste of liquid. 
The air could be got rid of by arranging the cup 
obliquely at tho end of the glass tube and then 
inclining it. As soonas the air escaped ebullition 
ceased. 

Some of the views of M. Gernez are combatted 
by Mr. C. Tomlinson (Phil. Mag., April). The 
latter maintains that the inactivity of a glass rod 
or other solid body introduced into a gaseous 
solution depends on its being chemically clean. 
A cage of fine wire gauze was submerged in soda- 
water, but there was no escape of gas so long as 
it was chemically clean. When taken out, rolled 
between the slightly greased hands, and again 
lowered into the soda-water, the gas escaped from 
its side in bubbles with an audible noise. Sup- 
posing a liquid, at or near its boiling-point, to be 
constituted like soda-water, Mr. Tomlinson re- 
fuses to admit that a solid, such as a glass rod, 
introduced into a boiling liquid (water for ex- 
ample), becomes covered with bubbles of steam 
by virtue of the air carried down by the rod. If 
the rod be unclean (that is, contaminated with a 
greasy film), the steam-bubbles cover it precisely 
after the manner of gas-bubbles, because there is 
adhesion between the steam-bubbles and the film, 
and not between the water and the film, and 
hence there is a separation. A chemically clean 
glass rod has no such action, not because the act 
of cleaning it deprives it of its adhering air, but 
because there is perfect adhesion between a 
vaporous supersaturated solution and a chemically 
clean surface. 

Specific Heat of Carbon, Boron, and Silicon.— 
The continuation of Dr. H. F. Weber's researches 
on the specific heats of the elements carbon, boron, 
and silicon, some points in which were noticed in 
the Acapemy for March 27, is given in this 
month’s number of the Phil. Mag. These elements, 
which have hitherto formed the most marked ex- 
ceptions to the law of Dulong and Petit, he has 
conclusively shown to obey the law when a cer- 
tain temperature is reached. The values of the 
specific heats of the elements carbon, boron, and 
silicon, change with the temperature ; these values 
gradually increase with an increase of temperature 
until a point is reached at which they are constant. 
This point is situated at about 600° for carbon and 
boron, at about 200° for silicon. The specific heat 
of carbon at 600° is about seven times, that of 
boron about two-and-a-half times, as great as at 

—650°. Their final constant values are, for carbon 
0°46, for boron 0°50, and for silicon 0°205. The 
products of these numbers into their atomic 
weights (12, 11, and 28, respectively) arag— 

5°5, 55, and 5:8, 

values which are in keeping with the atomic 
heats of the metals and of the other non-metals. 
Dulong and Petit’s law may therefore be ac- 
cepted as binding in the case of all the elements ; 
it must, however, be formulated in a manner 
slightly differing from that ordinarily laid down. 
Thus, the specific heats of the solid elements vary 
with the temperature; nevertheless, for every 
element there is a point (¢°) from which the varia- 
tion with the specific heat with increasing 
temperature is entirely insignificant. The product 
of the atomic weight into the specific heat 
(estimated at temperatures above 7°) is for all the 
elements a nearly constant number, varying from 
55 to 65. 

Spectrum Photographs.—In the last number of 
Poggendorff H. WW. Vogel describes a simple 
apparatus for photographing the spectrum of the 
sun, or other spectra. He removes the lens from 





an ordinary photographic camera, and replaces it 
by a pocket a , fitted into the aperture 
by means of vervents cork. The sun’s rays are 
allowed to fall on the apparatus 1 to the 
axis of the spectroscope. The lines, though not very 
sharp, are sufficiently so for many purposes, e.g., 
for the comparison of absorption spectra. 

Spectrum of the Aurora.—In the Pi zcal 
Magazine Mr. J. R. Capron has descri the 
results of comparison of auroral spectra with the 
spectra of hydrogen, carbon, oxygen, air, phospho- 
retted hydrogen, and iron. . Capron considers 
thattheconclusion of trém, that the “moisture 
in the region of the aurura must be regarded as 
nil” cannot be maintained. He sums up the pre- 
sent state of our knowledge of the aurora question 
as follows :—“ The yellow-green line, and possibly 
also the red, are due to phosphorescence or fluores- 
cence; the fainter lines are partly due to the air 
spectrum, and the remaining bands or lines may 
be due to phosphorus and iron, the close coinci- 
dences in this latter spectrum with the aurora 
lines being very striking.” 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


EntomoLoetcaL Socrery (Monday, April 5). 
Sir Srpney Surra Saunpers, C.M.G., President, 
in the Chair. 

Mr. W. L. Distant, of West Dulwich, was 
balloted for and elected a member. 

Mr. Jenner Weir exhibited a number of young 
Mantidae that had emerged from an egg-case re- 
ceived from Ceylon. 

Mr. Bond exhibited a s 
Locust taken alive at the bottom of a well near 
Brighton. The species was uncertain. 

Mr. Sealy read some notes on the habits of the 
species of Ornithoptera from the Malabar coast, 
exhibited at the last meeting. It was closely 
allied to O. Amphrisius, but there were doubts of 
its identity. The pu 1 the power of 
causing a sound, He called attention to a 
peculiarity in the formation of the hind wings of 
the males, there being a large pouch on the anal 
margin, filled with fluffy hairs. 

Mr. McLachlan read a letter from an English- 
man residing in Pueblo, Colorado, U.S., stating 
that from his experience of the potato beetle, the 
insect could live on the tubers as well as on the 
haulm, and that unless the English authorities 
took some steps to prevent the importation of 

tato bulbs, he believed the beetles would soon 

in this country. 

Mr. M‘Lachlan also drew attention to a remark 
by Lieutenant Carpenter in the Report of the 
Zoological Collections made in Colorado during 
the summer of 1873, when he noticed that nota 
single specimen of the potato beetle was to be 
found to the west of the Rocky Mountains, though 
he believed it would be ultimately spread over 
that region by the agency of the seed, as the in- 
sect was of too sluggish a nature to be capable of 
spreading itself so rapidly by its own instinct; 
and his belief was further sustained by its con- 
tinued absence from the Salt Lake basin, occa- 
sioned by the cheapness of vegetables in the 
Mormon settlement rendering the importation of 
potatoes from Colorado unnecessary. 

Mr. Bates believed the distribution of the 
beetle depended more upon climatic conditions. 
The native home of the insect was on the eastern 
plateaux of the Rocky Mountains, and the climate 
of the Pacific Coast being more like that of the 
west coasts of Europe, their faunas also bore & 
greater resemblance. He believed the absence of 
the insect from the west of the Rocky Mountains 
to be caused by the difference of climate, and the 

same cause might be expected to prevent the 
establishment of the insect in countries like 
Britain, where the moisture of the atmosphere 
would probably be fatal to it. 

Mr. Edward Saunders communicated the first 
part of a Synopsis of British Hemiptera (Hetero- 
ptera). : 


imen of an exotic 
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~~ Jooroercat Socrery (Tuesday, April 6). 


Dr. E. Hamitron, Vice-President, in the Chair. 
A letter was read from Dr. G. Hartlaub, F.M.Z.S., 
stating that the finch described by him and Dr. 
i as new in the Society's Proceedings for 
1870, p. 817, and named YS gr notabilis, was 
probably only the young bird of Amblyura cyano- 
virens. Dr. A. Gunther exhibited the skin of a 
new species of mole from British Caffraria, which 
he proposed to call Chrysochloris trevelyant. The 
Secretary exhibited on behalf of Mr. J. Gould, 
F.R.S., the original specimen of the parrot 
apg insignissimus) spoken of by Mr. 
ould in his communication to the Society on 
November 3, 1874 (P. Z. S. 1874, p. 499): also 
imens of two other new species of birds from 
Northern Queensland, a new honey-eater, pro- 
posed to be called Ptilotis favostriata, and a new 
t, proposed to be called Cyclopsitta maccoyt, 
. Osbert Salvin, F.R.S., read a memoir on the 
avi-fauna of the Galapagos Archipelago. After a 
summary of what oo taown of the history and 
physical peculiarities of these islands, Mr. Salvin 
proceeded to give a complete account of the birds 
as at present known to us from the visits of Mr. 
Darwin, of the naturalists of the Swedish frigate 
Eugenie, and of Dr. Habel, whose collection 
afforded the principal materials upon which the 
present communication was based. Of the fifty- 
seven species of birds known to exist in the Gala- 
, about two-thirds were stated to be peculiar 
to the Archipelago. Mr. A. G. Butler, F.Z.S., 
read a memoir on the Heterocerous Lepidoptera 
of the family Sphingidae, in which a complete 
revision of the various genera and species of this 
family was given. A communication was read 
from Dr. J. S. Bowerbank, entitled ‘“‘ A Monograph 
of the Siliceo-Fibrous Sponges,” part iii., being 
the third of a series of memoirs on this class 
of sponges. A second communication from 
Dr. Bowerbank contained the seventh part 
of his contributions to a General History of the 
Spongiadae. Mr. A. H. Garrod read a paper on 
the form of the trachea in Tantalus ibis, in which 
the peculiar and numerous convolutions of that 
tube within the thorax of that bird were de- 
scribed. A communication was read from Mr. G. 
8. Brady, O.M.Z.S., in which he gave a revision 
of the known species of British marine mites, 
together with descriptions of some new species. 
Mr. C. A. Wright, C.M.Z.S., read a paper on the 
uestion of the specific identity of the weasel 
ound in Malta, which he was inclined to refer to 
Mustela boccamela, Bp., hitherto only known to 
occur in Sardinia. 





Royat HisroricaL AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL Asso- 
CIATION OF IRELAND ( Wednesday, April 7). 


Ar the meeting of this Society, at Butler House, 
Kilkenny, a cocoa-nut shell mounted with silver 
a @ cup was exhibited, which was given to Jonas 
Wheeler, Bishop of Ossory, by Queen Elizabeth. 
On the shell are engraved the royal arms and the 
letters E.R. On the rim beneath the cover is an 
iscription of the last century, stating that the cup 
was given to Dr. Wheeler by the >, here on his 
Promotion to the bishopric, but this is manifestly 
meorrect, as he was appointed to the bishopric by 

successor in 1613. The Hall mark shows the 
date of the manufacture of the cup to be 1565, 
and it may have been given to the learned doctor 
when he was made Dean of Christchurch, Dublin, 
in 1504. It is now the property of the Bishop of 
Ossory, having been given to Dr. Pocock, the late 
neh 4 Mrs, Wheeler, widow of a descendant 
of Dr. Wheeler. 

The corporation of Athenry sent for exhibition 
an ancient seal and mace. The head of the latter 
18 a clenched fist and forearm in solid brass, about 
five inches long, attached to a handle of about 
Seven inches. The seal bears the legend Sigillum 
communitatis de henri, and for device a castle 
With two human heads impaled upon the battle- 





ments, the hair and beards of which are distinctly ! 


Irish. These may, perhaps, refer to the defeat 
suffered by the Irish in 1316 near the town, when 
Phelim O'Connor, King of Connaught, and Teige 
O'Kelly, King of Hymany, with many chiefs, were 


slain. A m charter was granted to the 
town in 1316. e seal probably belongs to the 
fifteenth century. 


A resolution was proposed by Mr. R. M. Egan, 
and carried unanimously, to “recommend to the 
Commissioners of Education the importance of 
paying for the teaching of Irish by the national 
school teachers, similar to Latin and French.” 





Gxotoeicat Socrery ( Wednesday, April 14). 


J. Evans, Esa., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
For many years past Mr. J. Thomson, of Glasgow, 
has diligently collected and studied the Corals of 
the Uarboniferous Limestone of Scotland, and has 
prepared an extraordinary collection of sections, 
many of which are photographed. His studies 
have led him to discern differences which he 
believes will be sufficient to form the basis of 
several new genera, which he described in a paper 
too technical for abstraction. Mr. J. M. Wilson, 
of Rugby, called attention to the probable existence 
of a considerable fault in the Lias of his neighbour- 
hood, and also described a new outlier of the 
Oolite. At the same time he exhibited an in- 
teresting specimen of a Labyrinthodont from the 
coal-measures of Leicestershire, which appears to 
be distinct from the Irish species. A remarkably 
fine specimen of Cruziana semiplicata was ex- 
hibited by Mr. J. L. Tupper, who also brought 
forward a fine sketch of the fossil on its slab of 
slaty rock, This enigmatical fossil is found in 
the Lingula flags of North Wales, and has been 
variously regarded as an annelid burrow, a trilo- 
bite track, and an actual organic structure, either 
animal or vegetable. 





Luynzan Socrery (Thursday, April 15). 


Dr. G. J. Attman, President, in the Chair.— 
The following papers were read:—l. “On the 
Nature and Productions of the Atolls of the 
South Pacific,” by the Rev. Thomas Powell. 2. 
Papers on the Botany of the Challenger Expedi- 
tion: xxv. “On the Diatomaceae collected by Mr. 
H. N. Moseley in Kerguelen’s Land,” by the Rev. 
E. O'Meara; xxvi. Letter from Mr. H. N. 
Moseley “ On an edible Chinese Sphaeria, known as 
‘winter worm-grass,’ = on certain larvae ” 
(this was stated by Mr. Currey to be Torrubia 
sinensis) ; xxvii. “On the Musci and Hepaticae 
collected by Mr. H. N. Moseley,” by Mr. W. 
Mitten, F.1.S. (these were from Teneriffe, Tristan 
d’Acunha, Kerguelen’s Land, &c.). 3. “On the 
Algae coilected by the Rev. W. W. Gill near 
the Island of Mangara,” by Dr. Dickie, F.L.S. 
4, “List of Plants collected by Dr. A. B. Meyer 
in New Guinea in 1873,” by Professor Oliver, 
F.R.S. (these were only ten in number, including 


two new species). 





Society or AntiquaRies (Thursday, April 15). 


Tue Rev. J. T. Fowler read a paper on recent 
excavations at the Chapter House of Durham 
Cathedral. This building, once the finest Norman 
chapter-house in England, was altered, or rather 
destroyed, in the last century, to make the place 
more comfortable. The apsidal end, where the 
chair for the installation of the bishop stood, was 
pulled down and the stone roof destroyed. The 
excavations were commenced on the site of the 
apse in the hope of discovering the tombs of some 
of the bishops who were known to have been 
buried there, and perhaps some remains of the 
stone chair; but this latter expectation was not 
fulfilled. The first tomb-stone discovered bore 
the inscription “ Ranulphus Episcopus,” and 
covered the remains of Ralph mbard, the 
minister of William Rufus, who occupied the 
see from 1099 to 1128. On opening the tomb 


the skull was found broken, but it and the rest of 





the bones were in situ. The other contents of 
the coffin were a quantity of thin brown 
textile fabric, om of which was composed 
of silk, a pastoral staff plated with silver, a gold 
ring with a sapphire, the crumbling remains of a 
pewter chalice, and some wood charcoal. Sapphire 
rings were also found in the coffins of Geoffrey 
Rufus, who died in 1140, and of William de 8. 
Barbara, who died in 1152. The coffin of the 
latter was evidently too short, as the feet had 
been awkwardly crammed in; and originally it 
had been too narrow, the sides having Soon hol- 
lowed out to allow space for the body. The slab 
which had covered the body of Robert de Insula, 
who died in 1283, was gone, and consequently the 
bones were not so well preserved, no traces of the 
legs and feet being discoverable, and the skull 
was reduced to a heap of white dust and red hair, 
The body had been sewed up in a tanned ox-hide, 
and placed in a wooden coffin. The coffin of 
Richard Kellawe (1316) contained a pastoral staff 
but no ring, and no traces of gold thread among 
the textile remains, as in the other cases. 

It is probable that some method of embalming 
the corpses had been attempted, perhaps by the 
use of some bituminous material. 


Numismatic Socrery (Thursday, April 15). 
J. Evans, Ese., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
A fine early tetradrachm of Rhodes, of the Attic 
standard, was exhibited on behalf of Sir James 
Anderson, who has liberally presented it to the 
British Museum. A paper was read by the Rey. 
Assheton Pownall on the coinage of Offa, King of 
Mercia. The writer pointed out the unsatisfactory 
character of the explanation usually given of the 
excellence of that coinage—namely, that Kin 
Offa visited Rome, and probably brought back 
Italian workmen, It is, however, very impro- 
bable that the visit in question ever took place, 
as Roger of Wendover is the only early authority 
for it. But it is certain that Offa was in most 
things. before his age, and the improvement he 
wrought in the coinage is likely to be one of his 
domestic reforms ae oth than the result of em- 
ploying foreigners. A paper by M. Six, of 
Amsterdam, on the earliest bronze coins of Syra- 
cuse, was also read, 





PurtoLoeicat Socrery (Friday, April 16). 


Rey. R. Morris, LL.D., President, in the Chair, 
Mr. Fennell and Mr. Wall were elected members, 
The paper read was on “French Sounds in 
English,” Part I, by Henry Nicol. After ex- 
plaining that this part was introductory to the 
main subject of the investigation, the phonetic 
history of the popular Modern English words of 
Old French origin, and pointing out the necessity 
for philology of the physiological study of sounds, 
the writer remarked on the difficulties caused 
the presence in both lan; s of numerous semi- 
gallicised Latin words introduced by literature, 
and by the French words we have adopted being 
of different dialects and ages. The history of the 
Latin vowels in their progress to Old French was 
then sketched, the chief stages of change, qualita- 
tive and quantitative, common to all the Romanic 
languages being distinguished. The changes were 
similar to those which have occurred in the 
Teutonic languages, consisting mainly in the 
lowering of Latin short é and ¢ (close) to 2 and d 
(open), and of short ¢ and w to é and 4, and in all 
these sounds, as well as short a, being then 
lengthened when before a single consonant. 





Roya Socrery (Thursday, April 22). 
Tue following papers were read :— On the Action 
of Heat on the Absorption Spectra and Chemical 
Constitution of Saline Solutions,” by W. N. 
Hartley ; and “On Attraction and Repulsion ree 
rg from Radiation. Part II.,” by W. Crookes 
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FINE ART. 


THE WATER-COLOUR INSTITUTE, 


Tuts exhibition, opened on the 19th instant, is a 
rather empty one. A flimsy monotony discourages 
the eye as it ranges over the general wall-space ; 
although that detailed examination which is 
equally obligatory and wearisome for the critic 
does not fail to bring out here a work and 
there a work deserving of scrutiny and of praise. 
We will begin with the figure-pictures, and take 
at first four of the best contributors—Messrs. 
Herkomer, Gow, J. D. Linton, and Tenniel. 

Mr. Herkomer can now compete with the most 
skilful painters living: such are his nicety and 
fineness of drawing, precision of touch, sense of 
character, and general balance of attainment. 
There is a little too much of the manner of a 
sketcher in what he does; also a certain indif- 
ference to beauty, tending almost to a caricaturish- 
habit, although on full inspection the adherence 
to unexaggerated nature proves to be very exact. 
The little scene of German homely gossip in a 
bedroom, named What Old Women delight im, 
will explain what we mean. Im Walde, a party 
of woodmen felling fir-trees and rough-dressing 
the timber on the spot, is excellent; the actions 
being all given with as much accuracy and ease of 
rendering as aptness of intention and observa- 
tion. Mr. Gow may almost pair with Mr. Her- 
komer for neat-handedness. An Alarm, repre- 
senting a Royalist Cavalier in his mansion, startled 
by some noise which he hears at the door, and 
about to commit to the flames a handful of docu- 
ments of a compromising character, while two of 
his confederates prepare to hide or to resist, is 
executed in a very quiet but none the less efficient 
style as regards both story-telling and realistic 
method. The Appeal, by Mr. Linton, is not 
equally perspicuous in subject-matter. What we 
can clearly discern is an elderly gentleman of the 
earlier seventeenth century, probably in the Low 
Countries, who stubbornly holds out against 
taking a pen presented to him by a young gal- 
lant, and signing a paper which lies before him ; 
while a young lady, seated apart and wrapped in 
a travelling cloak, glowers in anxious expectancy. 
Perhaps we should understand by this group a 
parent or guardian stiflly resolved not to consent 
to a contract of marriage between two lovers, 
who have settled, if pushed to extremity, to cut 
matters short and elope. At all events, the 
work is well painted in a sober, dark, solid tone, 
with little or no use of body-colour; the 
costumes (if perchance we except that of the 
woman) are particularly successful in looking as 
though they were worn naturally by personages of 
the time, and not merely put on in masquerade. 
Mr. Tenniel has selected a very peculiar subject ; 
and his treatment of it looks at first odd, and even 
repulsive, although, as one observes how carefully 
considered it is in detail, and how firmly designed 
and drawn, this feeling wears off to some extent. 
The work is entitled Lighting the Beacon—* Ha, 
ha! Rescue!” It represents a red-haired semi- 
savage peasant turned into a soldier in the early 
feudal time—say the eleventh century—who has 
mounted a ladder to light or tend the beacon- 
flame which summons aid in sore need ; the night 
is dark, with swirls of gusty rain; three arrows 
have been shot at the man by the unseen foe, and, 
just as he shouts out his reassuring cry, one of 
them pierces his rude hauberk of scale-armour, 
and he dies upright, with the triumphant grin ex- 
panding to its utmost his big cavernous mouth and 
throat. 

Market-Folk, West of Ireland, is a powerful 
piece of work by Mr. Small, with broad surfaces 
and crisp touches. It has been a terrible day of 
rain and slush; by the shore of a lough a young 
man with his donkey, and an old woman—whom 
we might be minded to call an old hag, but for 
her evident bonhomte—with a shapeless bundle 
slung over her back, are trudging home; a young 





woman, hardly less heavily burdened, passes and 
accosts them. Hibernian ease of temper and 
mother-wit play upon the three faces, ploughed 
deep with age, or toughening with toil and ex- 
posure. Mr. Charles Cattermole paints in a style 
based no doubt partly on that of the late George 
Cattermole—especially as regards the rather crude 
lightness and variegation of colour—but still more 
closely on that of Sir John Gilbert. A little 
more solidity of purpose and of execution would 
have made a good picture of The Monk and his 
Scholars—children of both sexes, in a remote 
century, and of natures not easily tamed to mild- 
ness of manners or bookish lore; the artist has 
somehow managed with considerable skill to make 
one feel that his picture carries the gaze down a 
long vista of history. .A Birthday Ode is a larger 
work, and an important one, but less commend- 
able in the result. We see here a little boy lord, 
some eight years old to-day, in the time of bluff 
King Hal, saluted and belauded by his tenants 
and dependents, one of them reading out a poetical 
address. Mr. Staniland paints with a large 
amount of truth and expression The Last Day in 
Old England ; a dozen emigrants of various classes, 
from the aged heavy-built smock-frocked country- 
man, @ little deaf, companioned by his big and 
trusty dog, to the tallow-visaged swindler, pro- 
bably the same person whom a wall-poster de- 
nounces as a forger. This group is seated on the 
wharf in a nearly unbroken row, shortly before the 
vessel gets under weigh; the countryman is ad- 
dressed by a bluff seafaring-looking man, who, if 
not a fellow-emigrant, may be a mate or super- 
cargo of the ship. The work is not strong in 
pictorial qualities, such for instance as composi- 
wee but its truthful sincerity compensates for 
much. 


The Big Chief’s Toilet, by Mr. W. V. Bromley, 
attracts attention by the uncommonness of its 
theme, derived from the social life of the North 
American Indians; the potted papoose is a 
quaint little figure. Mr. H B. Roberts imitates 
the late excellent master, William Hunt, 
in subjects of _thick-limbed, thick-headed 
country-boys, in too patent a fashion; one of 
his contributions, Black Sam, a little bumpkin 
dandling and admiring his puppy, is, however, 
worthy, or all but worthy, of his model. Of Mr. 
Augustus Bouvier’s paintings, the best is the 
Marasche Fresche, Cherry Seller, Zara, in which 
the handling is considerably freer and less vapidly 
smooth than this artist accustoms us to. Mr. 
Jopling is tawdry and superficial in Félise (with 
a quotation from Mr. Swinburne’s poem), and 
wholly amiss in the letter-comparing scene from 
The Merry Wives of Windsor ; the floral painting, 
White Azalea, is a good deal better, but the 
elegant and complicated exuberance of the plant 
is cut down to meagre rudiments. Miss Mary 
Gow (the sister, we presume, of the accomplished 
painter of The Alarm) pourtrays Enid’s Wedding 
Morning, after Tennyson, with something of the 
same nice and unforced style as her relative ; there 
is a want, however, of poetical glow in the treat- 
ment, and Enid’s mother appears more homely, 
and far older, than needful. Ride a Cock Horse, 
by Mr. C. Green—a little boy of the time of 
Charles I. astride on his rocking-horse—is deli- 
cately painted. The toy-charger, a piece of brown 
woodwork, its proportions chiefly made up of the 
big curved rocking-frame, is comically rude and 
babyish, and gives the whole subject a toy-like 
air, pleasantly appropriate. Mr. Hugh Carter 
paints in a style founded mainly, it would appear, 
on the water-colours of the Dutch artist Israels 
(as may be inferred when we turn to the Sleepers 
of the latter painter, an old woman and a tabby 
cat on two chuirs, side by side) ; there is a touch 
also of the portrait-painter Boxall in Mr. Carter's 
Portrait of a Lady. Preparing a Fisherman’s Meal 
is a capital little piece. Mr. Kilburne, whose un- 
disputed skill would have fairer play were he to 
purge: his style of something faint and finikin, 
shows agreeably in No. 158, a boating-incident, 





with a verse-quotation from Alice in Wonder- 
land :— 
“For both our oars, with little skill, 
By little arms were piied.” 

Miss Thompson, belaboured as she is with cele- 
brity factitious in its origin, though sustained by 
very real talent on her own part, is no doubt per- 
secuted to exhibit whatever she has by her, good, 
bad, or indifferent. In the present instance, she 
has laid hands on what appears to be a mere 
business-like sketch or study of a mounted soldier, 
and as such efficient enough; and has added to it 
a slight and not well-harmonised suggestion of 
landscape background, and produced it to the eyes 
of the heges under the title On Duty, a Trooper 
of the Scots Greys. Mr. Absolon’s most passable 
contribution is the figure of a country-girl named 
Tired Out. Mr. Haghe, the President of the In- 
stitute, sends nothing which his admirers, unless 
it be by force of habit, can look upon with com- 
placency ; the prominent subject, A Christening in 
St. Peter's, Rome, is a decided failure. 

We have now dealt ‘with the figure pictures, 
and shall reserve the landscapes and other works 
for a future opportunity. 





THE BELGIAN GALLERY. 


Some people will not be beaten. Officials of South 
Kensington, and promoters of the International 
Exhibitions at the Albert Hall, are well known to 
number among them individuals strongly imbued 
with this tendency. A lingering and mismanaged 
career at that Hall was announced last year to 
have come to an end; and, if the announcement 
were allowed to hold good, we cannot say that, 
under all the circumstances, any loss would 
accrue to the cause of healthy art. A threat- 
ening intimation, however, is now issued to the 
effect that “The London Annual International 
Exhibition of Fine Arts, South Kensington, S.W., 
will be opened on May 1, 1875—J. H. Gammon, 
Manager ; E. J. Vaughan, Secretary.” Meanwhile 
the gentleman who bears the seemingly not irre- 
levant name of Gammon has got up, at No. 28 Old 
Bond Street, an exhibition termed “ The Belgian 
Gallery, in connexion with the London Annual 
International Exhibition of Fine Arts, Summer 
Season, 1875.” Thus it would seem that we are 
actually to have ¢wo Belgian gatherings in 1875; 
one at the Albert Hall, and the other in Bond 
Street, vamped up upon the delusive notification 
of last year that the Albert Hall displays would 
be thenceforth discontinued. Mr. Gammon in- 
forms us in aneat circular: “ This gallery nas been 
formed at the request of the Belgian artists, whom 
I represented for many years at the International 
Exhibitions, and the collection comprises many of 
the finest productions of the eminent masters of 
that school.” After visiting, at the private view 
on Saturday last, the cramped room wherein the 
pictures are collected, we cannot confirm Mr. 
Gammon’s estimate of them: on the contrary, they 
appear to us to be, in general calibre, slight, 
rough, and even rubbishy performances. We 
would be the last to discourage, and the first to 
welcome, the display of really leading or fine pro- 
ductions of foreign schools; but we cannot scruple 
to suy that dealers and touters have of late pestered 
British visitors and critics, and annoyed or eveD 
damnified British artists, by persistent hauls of 
all the small fry of the Continent. 

We are unable to say much of the Belgian 
Gallery, for little could with truth be propounded 
in its praise, and reiterated objurgation would be 
tedious and unserviceable. The catalogue specifies 
about 180 works—oil paintings, water-colours, and 
sculptures, From these we may select the follow- 
ing :— 

Gussow, Elisir d’Amore, coarse and common, 
but not inexpressive. The Bookworm, talented 
and broadly facile, with a ar turn. 
Antiquary, standing on steps, and examining 4 
sane minutely with a magnifying glass. Mdme. 

mnier, Greek meets Greek, a fairly clever paint- 
ing of a shaggy white dog and a tabby cat, the 
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former in a hayloft, the latter emerging from an 
orifice below. Wauters, Aldermen of Ghent as- 
sembled in Council, 16th Century, painted with 
more talent than refinement—a sketch for a pic- 
ture already known in London. Wiist, In the Far 
West, America, a graceful landscape of riverside 
forest, with cranes. Linnig, sen., A Patron of 
Art, 16th Century, one of the numerous works 
founded by small or smallish men on the style of 
the great man, Baron Leys. Van Lerius, Quand 
Ia lise souffie, a half-figure of a girl, impudently 
unfinished ; it can only be regarded as a prepara- 
tory dead-colouring. Linnig, jun., The Village 
Musician, practising the violoncello in his rather 
Bohemian-looking apartment; an able and faith- 
ful piece of work, Dut somewhat low in aim. 
Lamoriniére, Flanders, Sunset, the same picture 
(if we remember right) that was exhibited else- 
where in London last year; true in subject-matter 
and in sentiment, yet not in the master’s highest 
le. 

Some of the contributing painters are not 
Belgians. Laugée, to the best of our recollection, 
is a Frenchman. His picture of The Invalid has 
been familiar to Londoners for years, and is not 
one of his strong works. The so-called Turner, 
Landscape (39), is a palpable forgery, and a mere 
libel on an illustrious name. 

W. M. Rosserrt. 








THE DRAWINGS OF J. F. MILLET. 
Paris: April 16, 1875. 

An architect, M. Emile Gavet, who was the 
owner of some of Théodore Rousseau’s finest pic- 
tures, has besides in his | about a hundred 
pastels and drawings by J. F. Millet. From 
these he has selevted forty-six, the most perfect 
both for artistic and moral excellence, and 
is exhibiting them in a room built expressly 
for the purpose in the courtyard of the house 
of M.. Francis Petit, one of our ‘largest picture- 
dealers, Rue St. Georges, No. 7. The pro- 
ceeds of this exhibition, which has just been 
opened, are to be devoted to the widow and child- 
ren of the artist, whose recent death has left them 

rly off. On Sundays the admission is free. 
ven among artists hostile to Millet’s creed 


the exhibition has deservedly excited the greatest. 


admiration. I regard it as one of the most 
important facts of the history of our contemporary 
school—a revelation analogous to that disclosed 
by the general exhibition of the drawings and 
studies of Eugéne Delacroix, held the day 
before the posthumous sale of the contents of his 
studio, Great lessons are to be learned from it, 
I believe, and I cannot too strongly urge your 
artists and critics, whose judgments at times differ 
80 widely from our own, to cross over to Paris 
before May the 6th next and pay the exhibition a 
visit. With your leave, I desire to record in 
some detail, not merely the expression of my warm 
admiration, but the reasons which seem to me to 
justify it, for a master so powerful, so essentially 
modern, and so imperfectly understood on either 
side of the Channel. In order not to trespass on 
your kindness I shall endeavour to be as brief as 


possible. 
Both personally and as to his work J. F. Millet 
shared the fate of all the artists of his time who 


refused to bow their heads to the yoke of the 
Institut. Ie was branded with such epithets as 
partageux, socialiste, and rouge, though he never 
meddled in politics, and being of Norman descent 

a marked reverence for the rights of property, 
besides being like many artists a believer in the 
principle of authority. The government bestowed 
no encouragement on his work, and did not buy 
& single one of his pictures for the Musée 
du Luxembourg, the exhibition which should 
be the depository of our national triumphs, and 
is an antechamber whose walls are yearly hung 
with the exploits of intriguing mediocrity. More- 
over he was the horror of the academically prin- 
cipled jury. His picture, Le Biicheron et la Mort, 





which is a philosophical and most picturesque 
composition, and one admirably conceived and 
carried out, was refused admission to the Salon of 
1859 ; the same picture has just realised 20,000 fr. 
at the Hotel Droust in spite of the fluctuation of 
prices of which that establishment is at present the 
scene. The only order J. F. Millet ever received 
from the State, an order for the decoration of a 
chapel in the church of St. Geneviéve, came to him 
through M. de Chenneviéres, the present honour- 
able and esteemed director of the Beaux Arts. 
Millet died without having been able to execute 
it. Decorative painting, that is wall decoration, 
which furnishes the artist with a more expansive 
field than cabinet painting for the development of 
his thought, and requires a broader handling of the 
ncil and brush, had been the noble dream of his 
ife. It was a line in which he seemed every 
way destined to succeed, owing to his sim- 
ow of composition, soberness of design, 
narmony of colour, and originality of con- 
ception, together with a touch of mystic senti- 
ment which happily for him—fer his attempts in 
fresco were not convincing— he has perpetuated in 
two oil-pictures, called, one Le Retour de I’ Enfant 
prodigue,and the other L’ Angelus dans la Campagne. 
The public were thus deceived regarding 
the worth of the man by the powerful faction 
which during the Empire either directly or in- 
directly controlled all the purchases and rewards 
consequent on the Salons, as well as the adminis- 
trative orders and the art-criticisms that appeared 
in the leading papers and special reviews. Their 
misapprehension of his real merit was furthered 
by the nature of the medium through which he 
had to interpret himself to them—oil-painting 
and easel-pictures. After having been in early 
years the companion of Diaz, and having painted 
‘with skill equal to his, pictures of nymphs asleep 
in the forest, and young girls bathing watched by 
satyrs, Millet gave up such trivialities. About 
1849 he settled at a little village called Barbizon, 
which is situated on the skirts of the forest of 
Fontainebleau and looks towards the plains of La 
Brie. On these plains, where the sun scorches the 
harvestin summer and the stubble-fields in autumn, 
and where in winter the snow lies deep, no living 
creature is seen save flocks of sheep and flights of 
crows, labourers, reapers and shepherds. It is a 
stern country, hard-working and healthy, and all 
the poetry of arduous daily labour, of dawns that 
are covenants of promise, of storms that are 
catastrophes, and sunsets that bring rest to the 
peasant whose fortune is linked to these changing 
seasons, is summed up in its uniform grey-toned 
fields. Millet was himself once a peasant. Up to his 
twentieth year he had lived on one of the fertile 
table-lands of Normandy, at Gréville, in the de- 
partment of La Manche, had rambled the copse, 
tended geese, followed the plough, and led the 
horses to water. At Barbizon he married, and 
had children, wore wooden shoes, we ~ a 
frugal healthy life of a ant, spendi is days 
or nade the “elds ot ge studied is models 
in all their varied action, and learnt by heart the 
ever-varying aspects of the element amid which 
they moved ; and his studio, where he committed 
to paper or canvas his observations, his im- 
pressions, his projects. To Paris he came but 
seldom, and then always like a ship that makes 
.the land only to take in water. He tried to 
transmit to his canvas all the sensations he had 
stored up in his brain and all the observations his 
nius had made. He worked slowly, putting on 
our above layer of colour, believing that in so 
doing he was imitating Nature’s mode of working, 
who raises new generations from the decay -of 
old. He over-laboured both himself and his 


canvas; he never let his pictures leave his 
hands without a struggle, and never felt as if 
they were finished. He produced, one may fairly 
say, few perfect pictures. They are often dull and 
heavy. Substances different in their nature present 
often the same appearance. His tlesh looks woolly 





and so do his stones, his draperies have no folds, 





and the hands and feet of his figures are only 
realised in outline. Time will assuredly lessen 
these defects, and by the glorious unity it brings 
complete the master’s design. But the public 
lives in the present, and the reproaches they 
address to the painter, those certainly that refer 
to want of delicacy and charm in his technical 
handling, if not those that bear more directly on 
his style, must be accepted as just. 

To see Millet at his best he must be looked 
for elsewhere. In the latter years of his life— 
that life which was cut off at sixty—he discovered 
the medium through which his talent was to find 
its definite expression. Between 1864 and 1870 
he executed the hundred pastels and black chalk 
drawings now in M. Gavet’s possession, some of 
which he is at present exhibiting. In these 
Millet has demonstrated with victorious con- 
clusiveness that the means employed by superior 
artists are as personal as the quality of their con- 
ception, and that they can suddenly exult to the 
highest rank modes of painting which the 
academies, with ever-ready zeal to check liberty 
in the name of custom, consign to the lowest. 
Adwinistrative regulations and the logic of facts 
are perpetually at stuife. If Millet had sent 
one of his pastels—x'specimen of his best work 
that is—to the Salon, it would have been classed 
in the drawing section of the catalogue which no 
one ever looks into, and hung in one of the side 
rooms which are hardly ever visited. In the 
eighteenth century, our portraitist Maurice Quen- 
tin de la Tonr, used pastel with great success. 
His pastels have suffered less perhaps by time 
than contemporary oil-paintings ; they have faded 
little, while the paintings have darkened con- 
siderably. The inconveniences inherent to every 
natural or human production are pretty equally 
balanced. Damp and the direct action of the sun 
are more injurious to pastel than to oils, but in the 
pastel the light and dark tints preserve a more 
exact mutual relation. The whole remains more 
harmonious, more true, that is to say, to the 
artist's first intention. It has besides, like the 
fresco, the immense advantage of being free from 
reflected lights, and of not requiring to be seen 
from one special point. The use of blunted 
crayons which crumble easily, the softness produced 
by rubbing with the stump or finger in order to 
make the colouring-powder adhere to the paper 
and blend the whole together, demand a modera- 
tion in the detail which is all in favour of the 
character of the drawing. Millet did not neglect 
one of these advantages. Some of his pastels are 
done on tinted paper, and this, with a few delicate 
shades superadded, is sufficient to convey the im- 
pression of a clear, cool morning. In another, 
Meule et Troupeau de Moutons dans la Plaine de 
Barbizon—a beautiful effect of autumn sunlight 
gp and warming the landscape—he has bruised 

is crayons more vigorously, and obtained both 
depth and solidity. He has several times re- 
produced the soft lights of morning and the rosy 
cloud-flecks mounting upwards into the clear blue 
sky with a delicacy and transparency which the 
purest colourists of our day, Eugéne Delacroix, 
Théodore Rousseau, and Corot, have only suc- 
ceeded in rivalling by efforts which will lose their 
effect when the varnish cracks and turns yellow 
with time. But I am dwelling too long on the 
material process, and, impossible as it is adequately 
to describe the illusions he produces, it will be 
more to the purpose to say a few words on the 
style of his compositions. The subject is invariably 
some episode or aspect of country-life, and in his 
mode of handling there is neither exaggeration nor 
false sentiment. Some are rough and bold, some 
soft and smooth. Man plays a part in some, in 
others Nature’s voice alone is heard. The poetry 
of his compositions is always vigorous and mov- 
ing, and their prevailing tone is one in harmony 
with that of Victor Hugo’s lines :— 

“‘ Booz dormait ; l’herbe était noire 
Les grelots des troupeaux palpitaient vaguement ; 
Une immense bonté tombait du firmament,” 
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{n “Booz endormi” in La Légende des Siécles). 
illet finds his interpretation of the sublime 
expression une immense bonté in the placid calm of 
the plains just touched by the moon’s rays, in the 
shepherd's hut overlooking the sheepfold, in the 
harrow standing idle on the broken soil waiting for 
the morrow, in the silence that reigns on the hearth 
between the purring cat and the child asleep, the 
ere plaiting a basket and the mother sewing 

y the light of the lamp. Further on he paints 
man overcome by the pitiless stroke of the sun’s 
rays: the labourers sweat as they drive the spade 
into the parched earth, the sower swallows the 
clouds of dust his feet have raised as he strides 
through the furrows scattering in large handfuls 
the seed which is to become his daily bread; the 
vinedresser sits with bowed head and drooping 
arms at the corner of the vineyard he has been 
weeding. These are dread apparitions: they 
alarmed the bourgeoisie, who fancied they were 
conjured up by Millet to serve as Socialist engines 
of war, whereas he was only repeating in another 
language what La Bruyére had the daring to 
write in the very midst of the Court of Louis XIV. 
I cannot resist quoting this singular passage ; the 
peasant he describes is the peasant of every 
country in every age of the gast :— 


“Lon voit certains animaux farouches, des males et 
des femelles répandus par la campagne, noirs, livides 
et tout bralés du soleil, attachés 4 la terre qu’ils 
fouillent et qu’ils remuent avec une opinidtreté invin- 
cible; ils ont comme une voix articulée, et quand ils 
se lévent sur leurs pieds ils montrent une face 
humaine, et en effet ils sont des hommes; ils se 
retirent dans des taniéres ot ils vivent de pain noir, 
d’eau et de racines; ils épargnent aux autres hommes 
la peine de semer, de labourer et de recueillir pour 
vivre, et méritent ainsi de ne pas manquer de ce pain 
quils ont semé.” 


This was the peasant of le Grand Siecle; now 
La Bruyére’s picture is exact in one point only— 
the physical weariness. Millet has shown the 
deformations it produces, the crooked spine, the 
horny hands and feet, the red tanned skin, 
the heavy features, and the prominence of the 
joints under the coarse woollen garments. But 
the peasant is not like this from his youth upwards. 
Millet has also drawn those tall slim boys who go 
forth in themorning, hoe on shoulder, to their work, 
and at evening when the sun sinks below the 
horizon and the dews begin to fall, draw on their 
linen vests. These lads of La Brie are not the 
handsomest soldiers in our army, but they are 
the most enduring. Our officers can testify that 
the regiments which best endured the terrible 
hardships of the siege of Sebastopol were the 
regiments that had been recruited from the vil- 
lages in the heart of France. Millet has repre- 
sented the beauty of the nt girls with singular 
grace ; they are robust and rather thickset, but fresh 
and finely-constituted. Toil, heat, and cold soon 
transform them into old women, and their ugliness 
is further increased by the unaccountable custom 
of entirely concealing their hair under a folded 
handkerchief, the ends of which are knotted to- 

ther on the forehead: But still, these human 

owers have their season of bloom, their perfume, 
and their brilliancy. The painter’s great art lies 
in his having made them neither pretentious, nor 
more attractive than they actually are, nor as 
making use of the external modes of gesture and 
expression which are peculiar to the work-people 
of the towns. They are plants indigenous to one 
particular soil, nor can they be transplanted with- 
out losing their harmony and fitness. In this 
respect he is unique, and in this he has again 
shocked the taste of the bourgeoisie. All their 
abuse is levelled at his sincerity and his power of 
physiological and philosophical insight, which 
converts his figures into real historical characters. 
All the honour and marks of favour have been 
conferred on the skilful and complaisant painters 
who washed and polished their shepherdesses with 
fine Windsor soap, and invested them with the 
stupid and depraved sentimentality of the peasant 





women of romance, Finally, Millet has pic- 
tured the’ phenomena of nature, the changi 
seasons, autumn especially and winter, wit 
wonderful intensity. No other painter of any 
school has bestowed more careful work on !)'« 
foregrounds. An Etude de Pissenlits (dandelions), 
life size and drawn on the spot where they grew— 
some in bloom, some run to seed—shows how 
conscientiously he elaborated every detail, and 
also what grandeur he could give to the mass. 
In his compositions the tufts of grass and the 
clods of earth come to the edge of the frame, not 
looking as though they were cut out with a punch 
as in Olaude Lorraine’s, nor vaguely massed to- 
gether as in Théodore Rousseau’s, but drawn 
with admirable perfection. By this means he 
secures a firm base for all that & raises upon it, 
and can give their relative value to a succession 
of backgrounds which gradually lose themselves 
in the vapoury mists that rest on the horizon. 

To sum up all that has been said, Millet shows 
himself to an artist of the highest order, by 
virtue of his moral worth and his consummate 
knowledge of execution. 

The younger men—especially the intransigeants, 
or those who will not come to terms—admire 
him greatly, and will get much good out of 
him. Let them learn from him how to think, 
to compose, and to realise. The Academists are 
in the greatest consternation. The failure of 
Ingres at the exhibition which was organised for 
the benefit of Alsace and Lorraine, and the suc- 
cess of a master whom they had affected to crush 
with the epithet réaliste, have so confounded them 
that their authorised critics murmur excuses or 
are dumb. The movement is a fortunate one. It 
is all in favour of truth, absolute and international 
truth, which always triumphs over ill-will in the 


end. It has begun just in time to further the - 


development of the rising school, which will be 
called upon to give utterance to the entirely new 
sentiments and the plastic thoughts of the new 
condition of being on which France seems at last 
to be about to enter. Pu. Burry. 








ZULOAGA’S MONUMENT TO PRIM. 


THE monument intended for the sepulchre of the 
late General Prim has just been rg a at the 
ateliers of M. Zuloaga, St. Jean de Luz, France. 
M. Zuloaga is a refugee from Eybar, in oe 
and is well known for his skill in the production 
of smaller objects, such as jewel-cases, trinkets, 
&c., in iron and steel, incrusted and inlaid with 
gold and silver. This monument, howeyer, is a 
much more important and remarkable piece, of 
metal work, as may be judged by its mere dimen- 
sions, which are—about 11} ft. high, 7 ft. 10} in. 
long, and 4ft. 7in. broad. The body (fond) of 
the monument is of iron and steel, incrusted and 
inlaid with gold and silver in pure Renaissance 
style. It is composed of four square pillars of this 
incrusted work, which support a square sarcopha- 
gus of the same material, on which reclines the 
effigy of Prim of the size of life, and this again is 
surmounted by a canopy of open iron work, “ niellé 
en blanc ;” a cross of enamelled iron work, with 
the inscription “ InRI” on both sides, crowns the 
whole. At one end (the head) of the oe 
are the arms of Prim, with his motto, “ 

Valor, y Lealdad,” backed by the flags of all the 
regiments in which he served, and with his orders 
and insignia below; the whole brilliantly, almost 
gaudily, enamelled. At the other end (the foot) 
is the simple inscription, “ Prim,” in plain Roman 
letters. the sides of the sarcophagus are large 
medallions, with a square bas-relief between them. 
The medallions on the right side are the heads of 
Caius Marius and Attilius Regulus, with the 
entry of Prim into Madrid in bas-relief between ; 
on the opposite side are the medallions of the 
Gracchi, with the battle of Castillejos in bas-relief 
between. ‘These medallions, bas-relie's, and the 
recumbent figure of Prim are of silvered bronze, 


onor, . 





and are peshege She least satisfactory part of the 


monument. ey were cast at Paris, from draw- 
ings furnished by M. Zuloaga, who designed the 
=. The ene. 0 — is fine, and his 
whale, Sones. Somes ; but the medallions and 
bas-reliefs look coarse by the side of the fine 
damascene work in which they are, as it were, 
framed. This incrusted work, at a little distance, 
a the effect of a soft exquisite mosaic. Below 
the sarcophagus are fringes of iron nee fepeens 
work, with skulls ual ieopaieiens of silvered 
bronze. In the interior of the canopy, which is 
held up by pillars of the same inlaid iron, are the 
words “ Mejico,” “ Africa,” on the sides; and at 
the ends, “ Villarejo, 3 de Enero, 1866,” “ Cadiz, 
18 Septiembre, 1868,” the dates of the two revo- 
lutions in which Prim played so chief a part. 
The body of Prim is still lying in state, un- 
buried, in the Atocha Church, at Madrid, and this 
monument is designed to be placed there on a base 
of —— marble. Whether this will be per- 
mitted under the restoration of the dynasty he did 
so much to overthrow is, however, exceedingly 
problematical, This magnificent piece of artistic 
metal work was eighteen months in construction, 
and employed twenty-eight workmen for the in- 
laying work alone. We understand, with regret, 
that M. Zuloaga will be pecuniarily a considerable 
loser, as the cost of production has far exceeded 
the contract price. WENTWoRTH WEBSTER. 





ART SALES, 


Tue sale on March 25, at the Hétel Drouot, of 
the paintings of Lansyer proved very successful. 
His studies of the environs of Paris, and more 
especially those of Brittany, are well known. The 
granite rocks and broom-clad landes are repre- 
sented with great fidelity. The fifty-seven pic- 
tures, all of very small size, sold for 26,000 fr. 
(1,040/.). Sluice of La Monnaie, Paris, 1,060 fr. ; 
Bay of Douarnenez, 340 fr.; Environs of Plow 
manach (Finistére), 490 fr. ; High-water, Belle-Ile- 
en-Mer, Morbihan, 520 fr.; Anse of Ploumanach, 
690 fr.; Drinking Trough near Douwarnene:, 
1,000 fr. ; Afternoon Sun at Douarnenez, 700 fr. ; 
Low-water, near Tregune (Finistére), 1,000 fr. ; 
Plage of Audierne (Finistére), 690 fr. 


On the 12th was sold, at the Hétel Drouot, a 
small but well-chosen collection of modern pic- 
tures from Vienna :—Anastasi and Ph. Rousseau, 
Farmyard, 1,000 fr. ; A. Bonheur, Flock of Sheep, 
3,600 fr.; Brillouin, Reading the Manuscript, 
2,020 fr., and the Disappointed rtsman, 
1,800 fr.; Calame, View in Switzerland, 5,150 fr.; 
Chantreuil, Last Rays of a Setting Sun, 3,000 fr.; 
Daubigny, Landscape, 3,950 fr. ; Dansaert, Inn of 
U'Ecu de France, 1,450 fr.; Dupré, Entrance toa 
Wood, a magnificent landscape, 6,150 fr., Sunset, 
4,000 fr., and Cattle drinking, 5,400 fr.; Diaz, 
Path in the Forest of Fontainebleau, 2,020 fr.; 
Fromentin, Banks of the Nile, a masterly piece, 
9,000 fr., and Environs of Cairo, 4,500 fr. ; Guil- 
lemin, Breton Interior, 2,700 fr.; Isabey, Rocks of 
Etretat, in a Storm, 2,600 fr.; Jacque, Flock 
Sheep driven into a Plain, 3,200 fr.; Jongkind, 
Paris in 1854, the Seine, Notre Dame, &c., a fine 
example of the master, 2,050 fr.; Leys, Battle mn 
the Street of a Flemish Town, 4,300 fr. ; Robert 
Fleury, The Two Foscaris, one of his finest compo- 
sitions, the dark and terrible ro rendered with 

nd simplicity, 3,000 fr.; Madou, Conversation 
etween two Friends, 3,500 fr. ; Millet, Peasant Girl 
saving her Dog, 2,050 fr.; Troyon, Landscape in 
Normandy, 2,780 fr., and Va of Chevreuse, 
8,000 fr.; Willems, Lady at her Toilet, 5,750 fr. ; 
Ziem, Scutart, brilliant effect of light over Con- 
stantinople, with the dancing of the bayadéres 
contrasted with the calmness of the spectators, 
7,000 fr.; the Slave Quay, at Venice, in the 
evening, 2,650 fr., and Environs of Martigues, 
3,200 fr. The sale produced 128,828 fr. (5,153/.). 


On the 14th, the Manley Hall sale was resumed 
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at Messrs. Christie, Manson and Woods's, the re- 
mainder of the collection having been removed for 
sale to London. The first day was occupied with 
the silver and silver-gilt plate; among the latter 
was an inkstand, the cover —s by a re 
ed of a large baroque : uineas. 
S tasinad sold for 447, A Sos eadiion fluted cup 
and cover, Queen Anne’s hall mark, at 44s. per oz. ; 
and a pair of cups, spirally fluted, same date, 
10 guineas. Miniatures, watches, snuff boxes, and 
carvings in agate and crystal, were sold the follow- 
ing day. Great interest was taken in an onyx 
pipe, carved as a — head, set with brilliants 
and ruby, given by Tippoo Sahib to Lord Corn- 
wallis, 278/. Enamel miniature of Mary Queen 
of Scots, by Bone, 547. A pair of elephants, 
carved out of single blocks of lapis lazuli, with 
metal trappings, enriched with coloured stones, 
and containing branches for four lights, 155/. A 
rock-crystal toilet service, 210/., and glass to match, 
501. A Holy Family with St. John, in silver, 
chased in high relief, 507. Gold egg cups, studded 
with brilliants, 1607. and 1707. Silver-gilt chalice 
and cover, chased with classical figures, 88/.; five 
tripod vases with seated figures of Cupids, Wy 
Giacomo Franceschini, 180/.; pair of Chelsea bul 
stands, with gros bleu medallions, subjects—Nessus 
and Deianira, and Cephalus and Procris, 68 
guineas ; deep blue coffee cup and saucer, 49/.; 
pair of n and gold vases, with mythological 
subjects in medallions, 71/. Of the Sévres china, 
a teapot, richly jewelled on white ground, formerly 
the property of Marie Antoinette, sold for 75/.; a 
pair of toilet pots and covers of the same set, 120/. ; 
and a rosewater ewer and dish, similar, 235/. A 
plate, gros bleu border, with classical subjects in 
medallions, similar to the service at Windsor, 
1551. 8s.; and another plate, turquoise border, 
in grisaille, 1067. 1s. Gros bleu vase and 
cover, 2117. 1s. A flat two-handled vase and 
cover, and a pair of ewers, gros bleu, lion’s masks 
in relief, from the Bernal collection, 231/. Vase 
of the Empire period, mounted in ormoulu, with 
caryatides, 100 guineas. The amount of the two 
days’ sale was 15,8261. 

On Friday week, the magnificent collection of 
drawings and sketches made in India at the period 
of the Mutiny in 1858, by Mr. Liindgren, member 
of the Society of Painters in Water Colours, 
who accompanied the army of Lord Clyde in the 
campaign of Oude, immediately following the 
relief of Lucknow, was offered for sale. They 
were purchased in one lot for 3,050 guineas, by 
Mr. i Hermon, M.P. for Preston. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tae German papers inform us that the Queen 
has expressed a wish to secure the services of the 
eminent painter, Heinrich von Angeli, to paint her 
own portrait and those of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales and other members of the royal family. 
It is further reported at Vienna, where Herr von 
Angeli has acquired the reputation of being the 
best living portrait-painter, that he has not only 

ted the Queen’s invitation te come to Wind- 
sor in the course of the present year, but has de- 
termined to leave Germany altogether, and take 
up his residence permanently in England. It 
Would appear that Angeli’s signal success in his 
portraits of the Imperial German family and of 
the Emperor and Empress of Austria has been 
the means of directing the Queen’s attention to 
his pre-eminent merits as a portrait-painter. 

THE interesting little parish church of Crofton, 
near Wakefield, has just been re-opened after 
restoration. It was originally built at the expense 
of Richard Fleming, Bishop of Lincoln, a native 
of the place, founder of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
who died about 1431. His arms are carved on @ 
small stone shield, now somewhat worn, placed in 
front of the south porch. A chapel bearing his name 
in the north aisle of the chancel of Lincoln Minster 
marks the bishop’s place of burial. The parishioners 
of Crofton in the old days founded a chantry in the 





church in memory of a deceased minister, Robert 
Barneley, the net income of which was 5/. 1s, 5d. 
at the time of the dissolution. The church, as it 
now stands, is built in the form of a Latin cross, 
consisting of a nave, without aisles, a north and 
south transept, and a‘chancel. In the rector’s 
garden are fragments of an ancient cross discovered 
some years ago in a field at the bottom of the hill 
which is the site of the present structure, where 
it is supposed that the Saxon church of Crofton 
stood. On the front of the lower fragment are 
two hoofed animals in an impossible attitude, at 
the back two serpents intertwived, and at the 
sides two very elégant running patterns. On the 
front of the upper stone is a figure holding a cross, 
and behind is a figure inverted. The old hall at 
Crofton, we may add, which has lately been pulled 
down, formerly the residence of the Ireland family, 
noted Catholics and royalists, was remarkable in 
later days as being a boarding school for young 
ladies, kept by Miss Mangnall, a lady well known 
by her books on history, geography, and astronomy, 
not yet quite fallen into disuse, but better remem- 
bered, perhaps, by middle-aged ladies of the pre- 
sent day as “ Mangnall’s Questions.” 


A CORRESPONDENT at Rome writes to us that on 
the 15th inst. a debate took place in the Chamber 
of Deputies which is of some importance to friends 
of art and travellers in Italy. Whatever can be 
taxed has been taxed in Italy. Italy has moved 
into a new house, and such moves entail heavy 
expenses. The Government knows its duty, and 
however unpopular it may render itself, it insists 
on the country paying the bills as they become 
due. The only Kiffeulty is to see that the inci- 
dence of taxation should be fair, and more particu- 
larly that the lower classes should not pay more 
than the higher. Taking this view, the Minister 
of Instruction, Signor Bonghi, has proposed 
that all public collections of antiquities, pictures, 
and other works of art shall take their share 
among the tax-payers of the country, and that 
every visitor of a museum or gallery, and of places 
where excavations are carried on, shall in future 

ay a contribution. The expense entailed on 
taly by her museums and by the excavations is 
very considerable, and probably exceeds that of 
any other country. The advantages derived from 
the museums are chiefly enjoyed by the higher 
classes and by foreigners; hence, says the minis- 
ter, let those who specially enjoy these works of 
art contribute specially towards the expense of 
preserving and exhibiting them. Nothing seems 
more just and reasonable. But of course there 
was opposition. Such a measure, it was objected, 
would drive away foreigners who spent much 
money in Italy. Signor Bonghi’s answer was 
easy. The experiment had been tried in the mu- 
seums at Naples, and in the excavations of Pom- 
peii, and the result had been an increase in the 
number of visitors, both on the days when an 
entrance charge was made, and on those when the 
entrance was free. Signor Bonghi might have 
added that this measure has greatly increased the 
comfort of visitors. By paying one franc one has 
access to one of the richest and best arranged 
museums in the world, one is never molested by 
crowds, which in the south are not always pleasant, 
and one has the assistance of custodi who never 
expect or me a fee. In that respect there is no 
place so excellently managed as Pompeii. One 
pays two francs there, and one is conducted 
oe Italian soldier, whose intelligent ex- 
P ations would shame many a learned pro- 
essor. All these arrangements reflect the 
highest credit on Signor Fiorelli, the Director 
of the Museo Nazionale at Naples, and the first 
and only scientific explorer of Pompeii, a scholar 
who has just been appointed by Signor Bonghi as 
director of all excavations carried on in the king- 
dom of Italy. 

The objection that most museums on the Con- 
tinent are open gratuitously was still more easily 
met by the fact that Italy had just passed through 
a great political crisis, and was doing all she could 





to pay her way by making enormous efforts in 
every direction. ~ 

Exceptions will be made, of course, in favour 
of students who spend weeks and months in 
galleries and museums, carrying on some special 
work, This is already done at Naples, and under 
the direction of such men as Signor Fiorelli there 
is no fear of favouritism or injustice. 

Paterfamilias will pach He comes to 
Florence with his wife and four daughters, and 
will have to pay six frances for a day at the Pitti 
Gallery. Can anything be done to appease him ? 
Could family tickets be invented, expansive enough 
to cover a British family ? Most likely they will ; 
but if not, pany Paterfamilias may in future 
value a Raphael more highly, or possibly he may 
sternly inform his daughters, that having been at 
the galleries all day, they need not go to the 
theatre in the evening. 


Tue Archaeological Institute at Rome, founded 
about forty years ago, and ever since liberally 
supported by the Prussian Government, has pro- 
duced such splendid results for classical archaeo- 
logy that the Prussians have determined to make 
a similar experiment in Athens. The secretary 
is Otto Liiders, who will be assisted, according to 
present arrangements, by four young archaeologists 
selected annually from the German Universities. 
The fruit of their labours, which will extend to 
the topography, epigraphy, and art of ancient 
Greece generally, will be publishéd on the model 
of the admirable publications of the Institute of 
Rome. Once a month a meeting will be held at 
Athens for the purpose of discussion among the 
members as to new discoveries, or the explanation 
of objects about which new light is uired, 
With the ready assistance of Athenian scholars, 
among whom some of the most distinguished 
have been educated in Germany, and retain their 
attachment to her method of archaeological re- 
search, there is every hope that the new under- 
taking will meet with success. 


Tue CHevatter Garrano MILanese, of the 
office of the National Archives, in the Ufizzi, at 
Florence, in turning over a volume, Del Provedi- 
tore delle Fortezze (Firenze, 1607), has come upon 
a aotice of the arrangements made for burying 
marbles, provided and prepared by Michel Angelo 
for the front of San Lorenzo. These marbles 
being considered an incumbrance of the piazza, 
were ordered to be buried by the authorities, the 
duty of carrying out the order falling upon the 
“Proveditore delle Fortezze.” The fragments 
so disposed of consisted of four columns, with 
their capitals and bases, and the architrave and 
frieze of the principal doorway. As it is known 
where they are, they should be dug up again, and 
compared with Michel Angelo’s sketches. A pho- 
tograph of a model existing in the Royal Academ 
of Fine Arts at Florence has just been published, 
which is said to be that made for Michel Angelo 
by Baeccio d’Agniolo. As, however, he did not 
make the model which was commissioned, and as 
Michel Angelo had it made under his own super- 
intendence, there must be a mistake here; but 
independently of such considerations, it is so poor 
in design as to be unworthy of the great artist, 
whose model, therefore, it cannot be. The exca- 
vation of the buried marbles might aid in settling 
the claims of existing designs and sketches to be 
considered the design selected by Leo X. for the 
front of his family church of San Lorenzo, 


Tue story of the wonderful child-painter, Fré- 
déric van der Kerkhove, that has been the talk of 
Brussels for some months past, has turned out to 
be a complete deception. An enquiry has been made 
into the whole affair, and it has been found that 
the paintings exhibited at the Cercle Artistique 
at Brussels are really the work of the father, an 
artist of mediocre merit, and not of the poor child, 
who does not seem to have exhibited any remark- 
able artistic talent during his short life. M. van 
der Kerkhove pére even went so far as to offer to 
the State a certain number of the paintings at- 
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tributed to his son. A contract of donation was 
being prepared, when the enquiry above mentioned 
made known the true state of affairs. Under 
these circumstances, the Belgian Minister of the 
Interior begged M. van der Kerkhove to be so 
kind as to withdraw his gift. The paintings in 

uestion are now being exhibited at Ghent, where 
they create much the same sensation as they did 
at Antwerp and Brussels. To the French journal 
LT’ Art chiefly belongs the merit of having thrown 
light on this curious mystification. The editor of 
the Brussels Journal des Beaux Arts still maintains 
the integrity of the story, and has entered on a 
long correspondence on the subject. 


A NATIONAL exhibition of Fine Arts will be 
opened at Ferrara in May on the occasion of the 
fourth centenary of Lodovico Ariosto, which is to 
be celebrated in that town with great festivities. 
The Ferrarese Society, Benvenuto Tist da Garofalo, 
appeals to all the artists of Italy to send con- 
tributions. Gold and bronze medals will be awarded 
at the close of the exhibition. 


In Il Raffacilo of April 6, the birthday of 
Raphael, there is an outline drawing of the fresco 
in the Casa Raffaello at Urbino, supposed to have 
been executed by Giovanni Santi and to have been 
intended to represent his wife Magia Ciarla with 
the infant Raphael in her lap. The head is cer- 
tainly unlike Santi’s usual type of Virgin, and 
might well have been drawn from nature. 


Tue Exhibition of Blois will be opened on 
May 1, a fortnight later that of Montpellier, and 
Caen at the end of the month. The Dieppe 
Exhibition will be opened on July 20, and Ver- 
sailles is preparing for the same date. 


Tne Musée de Cluny has just received the fol- 
lowing specimens, the gift of Mdme. Humbert 
de Molart:—A large enamel cup on a stem, in 
grisaille—subject, Lot and his daughters—in the 
style of Pierre Raymond; an oblong seal of 
enamelled gold, period of Louis XV., and several 
fragments of guipures, of which the most remark- 
able is a complete bodice, entirely in open work. 


M. pr Jonar, the new director of the Museum 
at the Hague, has discovered in the garrets of the 
Moritzhaus nearly two hundred paintings which 
have lain rotting for half a century. They are to 
be placed on the ground-floor of the museum, 
and will be soon opened to the public, the Dutch 
minister having obtained a grant of 8,000 florins 
to defray the expense of arranging them, and of 
transporting all the Japanese and Chinese curiosi- 
ties which occupied their place to some other 

lace hired to receive them. Among these paint- 
ings so happily brought to light are said to be 
many of the first order, among which isa Titian 
of great beauty. 


Tue first number of an important work on the 
drawings of the old masters in the principal 
galleries of Italy has recently been published by 
P. Fuiorti, of Florence. The drawings are repro- 
duced by one of the new processes of photolitho- 
graphy, and are most exact copies of the originals. 
Each number is to cost 1 franc, and will contain 
four drawings. 


Tue Italian journals speak very highly of a 
painting by the Neapolitan artist the Cav. Giuseppe 
Maneinell. It represents the Presentation of the 
Virgin in the Temple, and is to be placed as an 
altarpiece in the Cathedral of Altamura. 


Tur sale of the late M. Galichon’s collection of 
drawings and prints will take place on May 10 and 
four following days. The catalogue is now out. 


Tue City Companies, whose survival is mainly 
due to the national respect for antiquity, show 
very little veneration for antiquity themselves. 
The Graphic last week chronicled the dealings of 
the Fishmongers’ and Carpenters’ Companies with 
some noble specimens of Tudor art in Lime 
Street. The elaborate carvings which adorned 
the City mansions of the Veres and Nevilles have 





been removed and dispersed, and the buildings 

ulled down to make room for modern ware- 

ouses. But the Merchant Taylors’ Company, a 
so-called Conservative corporation, has not been 
behindhand in the work of destruction. Amo 
the relics of the Carthusian monastery founde 
by Sir Walter de Manny, which survived until 
our own time, was the cloister surrounded by a 
terrace walk—a feature of considerable size and 
almost unique in character. In —— the pre- 
mises to the uses of the new Merchant Taylors’ 
school, the company’s architect has destroyed one- 
half of this interesting fragment, leaving the other 
half a truncated corpus sine némine—a passage 
leading to nothing, blocked across its length by 
the new erection, like a railway with the débris 
of a collapsed train. 


Tue Allgemeine Zeitung states that much sur- 
prise has been excited in artistie circles to find 
that the design for the curtain of the new Court 
Theatre at Dresden, bearing the motto Providentiae 
Memor, is not, as was universally believed, the 
work of Makart, of Vienna, but has been sent in 
by Professor Ferdinand Keller, of Karlsruhe, who 
has received the appointed prize of 5,000 marks, 
and is now preparing to carry into execution his 
successful plan. 


Tue art collection belonging to the late M. 
Fortuny will be sent to Paris for sale at the end 
of this month. In addition to the large and in- 
teresting series of pictures painted by Fortuny 
himself of views at Portici, Rome, Madrid, Seville, 
Granada, and Tangiers, the collection will include 
many valuable specimens of Spanish and Moorish 
ceramic ware belonging to the fifteenth century, 
and textile fabrics, illustrating industrial art as far 
back as the eleventh century. 


Aw important collection of drawings by the 
well-known German artist Alfred Rethel is to be 
seen at the permanent exhibition at Diisseldorf. 
Among them are two large cartoons representing 
Charlemagne at the Council of Frankfort, and the 
Embassy of the Caliph Haroun al Raschid to 
Charlemagne. 


Dr. WAAGEN, in his notice of Rembrandt (Hand- 
book of Painting, 1860, p. 340) writes: “In the 
absence of pictures by his masters, Van Swanen- 
burg and Pinas, it is difficult to ascertain what 
he learnt from them.” Students of Rembrandt’s 
works will probably be interested to know that a 
fine work of Pynas’s (canvas about 3 ft. 6 in. by 
2 ft. Gin.) may be seen at Aachen in the pos- 
session of Mr. Wings. The subject represented 
is the Dismissal of Agar by Abraham. On the 
right the patriarch, clothed in red with white 
turban, his right hand resting on the head of 
Ishmael kneeling before him on one knee, with his 
hands placed one in the other. Abraham has his 
left hand raised in the act of dismissing Agar, 
who stands before him, barefooted, in red skirt 
and yellow dress, with a scarf round her waist. 
On the left a farm, with steps leading up to the 
house door ; a man feeding a horse, a woman, two 
goats, and a cow; a stream with bridge; hilly 
background, with ruins. The colouring, warm 
and true to nature, bears considerable analogy to 
the earlier works of Rembrandt. Signed, J. Py- 
nas, fecit 1613 or 1603—the light, when the 
writer saw the picture, was not sufficiently strong 
for him to decide with certainty which. 


Tue Society for the History of French Art has 
just decided on publishing a quarterly journal. 
This Society has already, as we learn from Poly- 
biblion, published Nouvelles Archives de I’ Art 
Frangais, 1872 and 1873 (1874 in the press) ; 
and a Mémoire pour servir a [histoire des matsons 
royales et bastimens de France, par André Félibien. 
It has now in the press Les Procés-verbaux de 
Académie royale de peinture et de sculpture de 
1648 @ 1792, which will give the official and de- 
tailed history of French artists during the period 
named, and will be completed in four or five 
annual volumes. 








THE STAGE. 


THE ‘ MERCHANT OF VENICE” AT THE PRINCE OF 
WALES'S. 

THE popular success of the revivals of legitimate 
drama at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, in so far 
as it is occasioned by peculiar attention to scenery 
and stage management, is one that it is dangerous 
to repeat very often. It is the kind of success of 
which no one theatrical director can retain the 
monopoly. It is very worthy, in its way, for it is 
not obtained by any display of mere barbarian 
splendour, nor merely of petty accuracies with 
which human interest has nothing to do. It is got 
by a display of genuine taste and judgment, but 
is none the less perilous for that. For though the 
taste of Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft does appear to be 
quite exceptionally good, it is not nowadays an 
exclusive possession. The managers who have 
not got it themselves may some day think it worth 
while to buy it of the artists and decorators, and 
then there will be half a dozen theatres each with 
the spécialité of the Prince of Wales’s. And 
wher that day comes, some one will find out that 
the art of acting is a spécialité too; and rather a 
desirable one. And then we shall see repeated or 
striven for, right and left, the success, not of the 
School for Scandal—a success of Chippendale and 
delft and marqueterie— but of Sweethearts: a 
success of delicate art and human interest. 

At the Prince of, Wales’s, all that good taste 
and care could do to make the Venice of the 
Middle Ages live before us, has been done, and 
new “stage business” has been pressed into the 
service to add to the illusion. Fragments of the 
Ducal Palace seem built up solidly ; the sunburnt 
Venetians loll lazily under the arches; a traveller 
arrives on the Place, beggars accost him and are 
rewarded, and straightway make the sign to 
others to enjoy a like largesse ; there is the fruit- 
stall and the water-melons; there is the curious 
unfamiliar mingling of narrow footway and narrow 
canal in the city view, and you look across from 
the Piazzetta to San Giorgio and the little bar- 
racks. Never before was the outward life of 
Venice made so real to you on the stage. But 
the acting is not, on the whole, on a par with the 
stage management, and Mr. Gordon's scenery will 
have the largest share in the general success. 

And yet, not quite the largest, for there is one 
character—of all but one the most important— 
acted with a most admirable art: an excellence 
delightfully sustained from end to end. It is 
really not too much to say of Miss Ellen Terry’s 
Portia that it is an entirely complete and satis- 
factory thing. It shows a quite remarkable advance 
upon every performance of Miss Terry’s earlier 
youth ; adding to the old high spirit—dashed not 
a jot—a new thoughtfulness and discretion, never 
lacking to this performance from the first line to 
the last. ‘‘Genius” is a word that has been used 
of this performance, and used, perhaps not quite 
rightly, for the character of Portia, pleasant as it 
must be to play, affords, one imagines, little room 
for genius—this “unlesson’d girl, unschool‘d, 
unpractised,” can neither exhibit any rare subtlety 
nor yield to over-mastering impulse. But what 
Miss Terry shows here—and she shows all that 
the part gives her the means of showing—is an 
excellent spirit, guided by excellent art. Each 

hrase and turn of the dialogue is enriched and 
illustrated by a new gesture, or an altered 
tone. The light talk with Nerissa, the girlish 
fun when the Prince of Morocco and the 
Prince of Arragon are in the act of choosing 
wrongly—fun hidden by a good heart, and by 
prudence too, which fears the consequence of pre- 
mature disclosure—the abandonment to delight 
when Bassanio has chosen wisely: these main 
things are well done, but others, lew noticeable, 
are as well done, and conceived sometimes 
with more originality. When Lorenzo is uttering 
to Portia the praises of Antonio, whose mishap 
she is minded to relieve, Miss Terry says well, 
“T never did repent of doing good,” and follows 
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this with a smile and gesture of deprecation which 
give all possible force to “this comes too near the 
praising of myself.” This of course is a simple 
point, suggested by the text to any intelligent 
reader of it. One praises not the doing of it, but 
the way in which it is done. More truly inven- 
tive is the delivery of her first lines about Bas- 
sanio. “Do you not remember, lady,” says 
Nerissa, “in your father’s time, a Venetian, a 
scholar and a soldier, that came hither in compan 
of the Marquis of Montferrat?” “ Yes, yes, it 
was Bassanio,” says the actress, impulsively—the 
recollection is such a pleasant one. “As I think, 
he was so called,” she adds more carefully, making 
you see that Nerissa is not wholly her confidant. 
And when Nerissa has prattled on, “ He of all the 
men that ever my foolish eyes looked upon, was the 
best deserving a fair lady,” she rejoins, with no 
personal feeling at all, but a with the common 
sense of truth which would give every man his 
due, ‘“‘I remember him well, and I remember him 
worthy of thy praise.” Here, and in many a 
place besides, as you contrast her with the too 
many actresses who render everything with a dead 
conventional propriety, Miss Terry reminds you 
of Rachel’s words, “One cannot act@ part by 
learning how to speak, and how to make gestures. 
One must think. One must live.” 

Mr. Coghlan’s Shylock is neither so good as 
some people had hoped, nor so bad as other people 
have said. He is not in manner a forcible Shy- 
lock ; but however unusual may be the absence of 
strong display of feeling, and however incon- 
sistent it may be with the sense of many of the 
words he has to speak, there is some justifica- 
tion, or at least some apology, even in the text 
itself. It may be argued from the text itself, 
that of all the things Shylock hated and despised, 
he hated and despised nothing so much as sterile 
vehemence of expression. ‘ Why, look you how 
you storm!” he says to Antonio, when the Mer- 
chant is quickly enraged with him. And Gratiano, 
in the trial scene, having called the Jew’s desires 
“wolvish, bloody, starved and ravenous,” is met 
with the rejoinder— 

“ Till thou canst rail the seal from off thy bond, 

Thou but offendst thy lungs to speak so loud.” 

So that we hear much of other men storming, but 
never of Shylock’s storming. And this much 
must be remembered in Mr. Coghlan’s favour, 
when he is reproved for want of physical force. 
It is not then for presenting us with a Shylock 
outwardly calmer than any to whom we have 
been accustomed that I should find fault with 
Mr. Coghlan; but rather for inadequate indication 
of feeling in some places where feeling must needs 
have been, and where this actor himself recognises 
the need for its expression. At some decisive 
moments, with all his quietness of voice, he 
reaches some intensity—emotion in reticence—but 
then suddenly, all the look of emotion has vanished, 
with no cause whatever for its vanishing, and the 
actor in his very effort to express a strength of 
feeling, after his fashion, is as if struck with 
sudden impotence. The first great scene, in which 
the Jew bewails the flight of his daughter, has 
more than one instance of this. At one moment 
Mr. Coghlan is inwardly overwhelmed: at the 
next, purposelessly indifferent. There is a want 
of continuity: a lack of reasonableness in this, 
which well considered moments—such as that 
admirable one, when pausing at the door, whence 
Jessica has fled—do not by any means atone for. 

Mr. Lin Rayne’s Gratiano is entirely good, and 
to be praised instead of blamed because it in- 
cludes a view of Gratiano’s character rather more 
complex than that popular one which presents him 
as a mere jester; regardless of the fact that a few 
of the finest lines in all the piece are placed by 
Shakespeare in his mouth. Mr. Bancroft gives 
dignity to the Prince of Morocco, and Antonio 
loses not much in pathetic interest, though some- 
thing in variety, by the performance of Mr. Archer. 
Miss Carlotta Addison is a bright Nerissa— 
brighter than we have seen her for a long time. 
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Mr. Teesdale, as Salarino, gives more importance 
to the character than its representative is often 
able to claim for it. For the Old Gobbo of Mr. 
Glover and the Launcelot Gobbo of Mr. Wood, 
we have no particular praise. The Lorenzo of 
Mr. Standing is perhaps a little colourless ; the 
Solanio of Mr. Denison too evident a study in the 
Coghlan-Bancroft school of languor and satiety— 
and an imitation, remember, may have no merit, 
where an original may have much—and, lastly, 
Mr. E. H. Brooke, as Bassanio, is feeble in the 
expression of emotion ; quite unable, for the pre- 
sent, to persuade one of the reality of the scenes 
through which the character passes. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. 





Wuen Mademoiselle Dupare was produced in 
Paris, not very many weeks ago, some short 
account was given of it in these columns. Between 
its production at the Gymnase and its performance, 
last week and this, at the Opéra Comique in the 
Strand, the obligations of the author to Dumas, 
Jils, have been publicly avowed. But if such 
avowal had been withheld it would still have been 
plain that Mademoiselle Dupare was a study in the 
school of Dumas, for it presents, for easy stage- 
solution, a social problem, and does this after all 
with something of the seriousness and good faith 
of Les Idées de Madame Aubray: wholly without 
the revolting crudity, if also without the tren- 
chantness, of Une Visite de Noces. It is not a 
brilliant piece, nor a very forcible one, but it has 
many vigorous passages, and the only impotent 
thing about it is its conclusion. One finds this 
in reading the piece; one finds it also by the mere 
act of watching on the stage its principal inter- 
ag These in London are Mdlle. Baittig and 

Idile. Andrée Kelly—artists of intelligence, of 
whom, further on, we shall have a word to say. 
There is no surer way of finding out the weak 
oint in a piece than in watching where its 
intelligent interpreters begin to fail. Their in- 
stinct. whether they know it or not, indicates the 
improbable word, the impossible situation ; and in 
the play of which we speak, the weak point is in 
the purely arbitrary solution which M. Denay- 
rouse has found for his difficult problem. Here 
Mdlle. Baittig and Mdlle. Andrée Kelly become 
notably deficient in excitement and intensity of 
expression, The attempted suicide is an unreal 
thing: so is the apparition of the convenient nun 
who providentiolly reminds the too agreeable 
governess that there exists this refuge for the class 
to which she belongs—for she is one of the women, 
as M. Dumas’s apt pupil has informed us, who 
are born to work evil, without ever wishing to. 
Their very presence in the active world, of sus- 
ceptible busbands and suffering wives, is of neces- 
sity a peril. But the wife's recourse to the open 
window, and the governess’s recourse to the con- 
vent, are alike unreal; and it is here that the 
acting fails. Otherwise throughout the piece 
Mdille. Baittig represents the emotions of the wife 
competently enough, though without sweetness 
and softness: a representation intelligent but not 
touching. Mdlle. Kelly, as the governess, gives 
us a performance of really high merit, natural 
and sympathetic and imaginative to a quite un- 
usual degree. Mdlle. Kelly enters absolutely into 
the situation she depicts, and then depicts it with 
a command of means not very common indeed in 
our younger English actresses, but less remark- 
able than the perfect apprehension of each chang- 
ing feeling it is her business to express. In 
Mademoiselle Dupare the men have little to do, 
and that little is for the most part disagreeable. 
MM. James, Monti, Montlouis, Chantal and Per- 
rier appear in the piece. 


La Comtesse de Sommerive was to be produced, 
at the Opéra Comique, on Wednesday night, for 
the first appearance of Mdlle. Laurence Gérard. 
The work is by Théodore Barriére and Mdme. 
Prébois. On Monday Les Trente Millions de 
Gladiator is to be repeated. 





Srenor Satvrnt's performance of Othello, given 
on Monday afternoon specially that the London 
actors who had wished to witness it might have 
the opportunity of doing so, was attended by a 
very large body of members of the theatrieal 
profession, by whom the Italian tragedian’s acting 
was watched with exceptional keenness. 


Tom Cobb—Mr. W. S. Gilbert's long announced 
comic drama—is fixed for representation this 
evening, at the St. James's Theatre. 


Much Ado About Nothing, which will be played 
at the Gaiety on Monday, cannot have many 
representations there, though the cast isa good 
one: including, as it does, Miss Ada Cavendish, 
Miss Furtado, Mr. Hermann Vezin, and Mr. 
Ryder. 


Mr. J. S. Cranke—the American comic actor 
who has won much popularity in London—has 
returned to England for a short time; and Mr. 
Field, of the Charing Cross Theatre, has promptly 
seized the occasion to engage him fora limited 
number of nights at that playhouse. The other 
arrangements at the Charing Cross are accordingly 
upset for the moment. 


Tue drama entitled the Guinea Stamp, which 
was produced a little while ago at the Globe, 
without making much mark, has now given place 
to a revival of Eust Lynne. It might be a yet 
more popular arrangement if Bluebeard were 
played from seven to eleven. 


The newest piece at the Gymnase Theatre is 
Le Comte Kostia, a drama by Raymond Deslandes 
and Victor Cherbuliez, drawn from the romance 
of the latter writer. Le Comte Kosttia has been 
one of M. Cherbuliez’s greatest successes in fiction. 
It may take rank with Ze Roman dune Ionnéte 
Femme as a piece of admirable writing, and, in 
interest for the novel reader, is perhaps above that 
work. But it deals for the most part with cha- 
racters removed from the range of common sym- 
pathies ; its people are too much of eccentricities 
apart from the every-day world to have a perma- 
nent or enthusiastic success at the theatre. The 

iece was for two months in rehearsal at the 

ymnase, but during the greater part of that time 
M. Montigny, the director, was absent, and only 
on his return could the serious work begin, as he 
insists on minutely superintending the production 
of his pieces. Only the day before the first per- 
formance a most important change was made in 
the piece, so that the first performance itself was 
less finished than is generally the case at the Gym- 
nase. Landrol has a principal character, but it 
does not fit him very well. Other main parts 
are taken by Pujol, Pradeau and Villeray, and by 
Mdlle. Tallandiera—the actress of whom M. Dumas 
and M. Regnier expressed so good an opinion, 
before her abilities had been tested on the ae 
of the Gymnase. 


Un Drame sous Philippe II.—at the Odéon—is 
the work of a very young man, M. Porto-Riche. 
It is a semi-historical drama, in verse, and in tive 
acts, and is full of faults and merits: a piece to 
which, as we are informed, no one who sees it can 
be indifferent. It is fuller of strong situations 
than of strong characters: fuller still, perhaps, 
of improbabilities; but its dramatic movement 
and seizing interest are unquestionable, and are 
very rare in the work of so young an author. 
The piece is well mounted—M. Duquesnel, the 
director of the Odéon, being ome intent 
upon outdoing M. Perrin, of the Frangais, in this 
matter. There are only four parts in the piece, 
and these are played by Talien, Gil-Naza, Masset 
and Mdlle. Rousseil. alien is always the same in 
mannerigm: he speaks, so to say, in italics: he 
underlines every phrase. As Mdlle. Rousseil’s 
part is chiefly melodramatic, she is generally satis- 
factory—even striking; but when the part ceases 
to be melodramatic the actress ceases to be com- 
petent. 
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MUSIC. 
CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


Tue series of Saturday concerts at the Crystal 
Palace was brought to a close last Saturday, 
though there still remains to be given Mr. Manns's 
benefit concert, which takes place this afternoon. 
There were two or three special features of last 
week’s performance which entitle it to rank as 
among the most interesting of the series. First 
among these in musical interest must be placed 


one of the finest renderings conceivable of Schu-’ 


mann’s too rarely heard overture to Manfred, in 
which he has expressed with such wonderful 
power and beauty the character of Byron's 
remorse-laden hero, There are probably two 
reasons why this grand work is so seldom 
brought forward at our concerts. It is written in 
a vein of thought which appeals more to the 
sympathies of cultivated musicians than to those 
of the general public, though it contains some 
passages of remarkable beauty and charm, espe- 
cially the touching phrase which occurs first in 
_ the “second subject,” and again in the coda of the 
overture, and which in the subsequent incidental 
music to the drama accompanies the vanishing of 
Astarte. But in addition to its somewhat recon- 
dite character, the music is exceedingly difficult, 
partly from the prevalence of extreme keys, and 
partly, also, from the great boldness of its har- 
monies and modulations, which require the nicest 
intonation from the stringed instruments. Witha 
second-rate orchestra so many dissonances would 
be heard in addition to those which Schumann has 
introduced that the effect would probably be excruci- 
ating. With such a band as Mr. Manns’s, however, 
the work was safe enough, and (as has already 
been said) a more splendid performance has pro- 
bably never been heard. A novelty of the after- 
noon was the production of an allegro and scherzo 
(presumably the first and third movements) from 
a new symphony by Sir Julius Benedict. A 
symphony is, or at least ought to be, a work of 
such unity of design that it cannot be fairly judged 
when heard only by instalments. Assuming this 
to be the case in the present instance, it may be 
doubted whether Sir Julius was well advised in 
submitting merely a torso to public criticism ; and 
anything like a detailed notice of the work should 
be deferred till it is heard in its entirety. It will 
be sufficient to say here that its themes are melo- 
dious, and that they are treated with the practised 
skill to be expected from one who is so thoroughly 
a master of his craft as the composer. Herr 
Wilhelmj was heard for the second time at these 
concerts, on this occasion in the first movement 
of a concerto by Paganini. The composition can 
be best described by one word—trash ; considered 
as a show-piece, nevertheless, it affords at 
opportunities to the soloist, and of these Herr 
Wilhenj availed himself to the utmost. Probably 
amore astounding display of tours de force has 
never been heard, Rapid passages in double 
notes, and even scales in harmonics of the most 
extraordinary difficulty, were given by the player, 
not only with the greatest apparent ease, but 
with a faultless purity of intonation and a full- 
ness and richness of tone which were trul 
marvellous. As an executant, Wilhemj is 
undoubtedly one of the greatest living players ; 
but his performance, wonderful as it is, seems 
wanting in that indefinable charm which, as in the 
case of Joachim, and (to a less extent) of some 
other players, such, for instance, as Mdme. 
Norman-Néruda, goes straight to the heart of the 
hearer. With Wilhelm one thinks most of the 
grand tone and the extraordinary execution ; with 
Joachim the player is for the time altogether 
forgotten in the music, The remaining instru- 
mental pieces on Saturday were the “ Pastoral” 
symphony and the Tannhduser overture; and the 
vocal music was contributed by Miss Sophie 
Léwe and Signor Foli. 

As usual at the conclusion of the series, a 
synopsis of the works performed during the season 





was appended to the programme. The list shows, 
happily, no diminution in the activity and enter- 
prise evinced by Mr. Manns and the directors as 
compared with past years. Thirty-eight new 
works have been brought forward for the first 
time, among the more important of which have 
been Bach’s Suite in C, and his cantata “ Ich hatte 
viel Bekiimmerniss,” Barnett’s “ Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,” the two movements by Benedict men- 
tioned above, Bennett’s overture to Parisina, 
Brahms’s Serenade in A, Handel's L’Allegro, 
Holmes’s Jeanne d’ Arc, Joachim’s violin concerto 
in G, Lachner’s sixth Suite, Liszt's 2nd Concerto, 
Macfarren’s violin concerto and Festival Overture, 
Mendelssohn’s 95th Psalm, Mozart’s violin con- 
certo in D, Ouseley’s Hagar, Raff's “ Lenore ” sym- 
phony, Spohr’s symphony in E flat, and Wagner's 
aust overture. There is no other concert-giving 
institution in this country which could furnish such 
a list; and no less satisfactory is it from another 
oint of view to find that eighteen works by 
nglish composers have been brought forward in 
the course of the season. The unrivalled execu- 
tion of the orchestra and the indefatigable zeal 
and ability of Mr. Manns are so well known that 
any encomium is superfluous; but a word of re- 
cognition ought in conclusion to be given to the 
marked improvement shown by the Crystal Palace 
Choir on all occasions when their services were 
called into requisition. 
At Mr. Manns’s benefit concert this afternoon 
a selection from Lohengrin is announced ; and Dr. 
Biilow will perform Raff's very interesting piano 
concerto in C minor, which has only once been 
heard in London, and never at the Crystal Palace. 
EBENEZER PRovt. 





Tue Musical Artists’ Society gave their fourth 
trial of new compositions last Saturday at the 
Royal Academy of Music, Hanover Square. The 
object of this society, as some of our readers will 
be aware, is to give its members an opportunity 
to bring forward their new works. On the present 
occasion the programme comprised a duo for piano 
and violoncello by Miss Oliveria Prescott, two 
duets for piano and violin by Messrs. Lea Summers 
and E. i. Thorne, a duo concertante for two 

ianos by Mr. C. E. Stephens, and vocal music by 

dme. O'Leary Vinning, and Messrs. F. West- 
lake, C. Gardner, T. Parry Cole, Louis N. Parker, 
Arthur O’Leary, and Henry Baumer. 


THE new Alexandra Palace is to be opened on 
May 1 witha grand musical performance under 
the direction of Sir Michael Costa. As at the 
Crystal Palace, music is intended to form a pro- 
minent feature in the attractions of the new build- 
ing. A permanent orchestra of about forty per- 
formers, including some of the best instrumentalists 
in London, and conducted by Mr. H. Weist Hill, 
has been e d; and the company have also orga- 
nised a military band of twenty-eight players for 
open-air performances, The great central hall 
contains an organ second only in size to the 
gigantic instrument in the Albert Hall, and from 
the workshop of the same builder, Mr. Henry 
Willis; and the company have been fortunate enough 
to secure the services of Mr. Frederick Archer, 
one of our most brilliant players, as their organist. 
In addition to this a choir of upwards of three 
hundred voices has been formed for the perform- 
ance of oratorios and other important vocal works ; 
and, lastly, a series of operatic performances in 
English is announced to be given in the theatre, 
during the months of September and October, under 
the direction of Mr. Carl Rosa. So enterprising and 
comprehensive a scheme deserves, and will pro- 
bably receive, a large measure of public support. 


M. Ernest Reyer, the musical critic of the 
Journal des Débats, is collecting in one volume his 
“Souvenirs d’Allemagne,” a series of articles 
which originally appeared in the Monitewr, and a 
number of his principal musical articles from the 
Débats. The book will be published by Charpen- 
tier, of Paris. 





Messrs. Scuorr, the music-publishers of Mainz, 
announce that the vocal score of the Gétterdiém- 
merung, the fourth and concluding pert of 
Wagner's great Nibelungen drama, will pub- 
lished on May 1. 

RUBINSTEIN’s new opera, Die Maccabéer, was 
announced for production at the Royal Opera 
House, Berlin, last Tuesday. 


THE monument erected to the memory of 
Robert Schumann at Leipzig has just been un- 
covered. It consists of an obelisk of polished 
grey syenite, with a bronze medallion-portrait of 
the composer on one side, and below it the simple 
inscription “ R, Schumann.” 


ScHuMANN’s opera Genoveva, which has seldom 
hitherto obtained more than a succes destime, 
seems to have fairly gained a footing at the 
Leipzig Stadttheater, having been given there 
nine times since March 3 to well-filled houses. 
The performance is spoken of by the Ger- 
man papers as a particularly excellent one, 
the principal parts being sustained by the 
leading members of the opera company, Fr. 
Mahlknecht, Fri. Keller, and Herrn Gura and 
Ernst. On the occasion of the eighth performance 
Richard Wagner, who was on a visit to Leipzig, was 
present, and was so impressed with the excellence 
of the execution, that after the third act he went 
upon the stage to compliment the chief singers. 


THe Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik states that 
Johannes Brahms has resigned the couductorship 
of the Vienna Musikverein, and that Herbeck, 
late director of the Hofoperntheater, is spoken of 
as his successor. 
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